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For the Companion. 


TWO MOTHERS AND 
TWO SONS. 


The last war in which our 
country was engaged, and 
which happened before some 
of the Companion readers were 
born, was a civil war; and 
civil wars have ever been the 
most dreadful of any in the 
world’s history. 

For civil war never arises 
except from a bitterness of 
feeling between members of 
one great family, as it were, 
and in it father is arrayed 
against son, brother against 
brother. Such wars are a 
thousand times more intense 
and full of fierce resentments 
than are wars between differ- 
ent nations. 

In some respects, ours was 
the saddest and most dreadful 
of all civil wars; but of these 
sad and dreadful things it is 
better not to speak. They are 
past. Let us bury forever 
everything that would call up 
a shadow of the old feelings 
that wrought such disaster and 
sorrow in so many communi- 
ties and homes. 

One spring day, when soft - 
winds came sighing up from 
the desolated South, and our 
war in the North was at its 
gloomiest period, a skirmish 
took place besween two recon- 
noitring parties of Northern 
and Southern soldiers, on the 
banks of a Southern river. 
But hardly had they met, and 
exchanged a few volleys, when 
the troops retreated, — very 
willing, I suspect, to let each other alone, un- 
prepared as they were for an encounter, 

They left the green grass all trampled to 
death,—the poor little buttercups that had lifted 
such bright, laughing faces by the roadside, 
beaten beneath horses’ hoofs and drowned in 
blood; while the sweet white daisies, that had 
danced in the wind ever since winter, as simple, 
as happy, and as sweet in the time of war as in 
the time of peace, would never again lift their 
pale faces from their sodden gravos. 

After the skirmish, each party carried away 
its wounded; not without jeering cries to each 
other as they departed,—rather swiftly, it may 
be said,—such as,— 

“Good-bye, Yank!’”’ 

“Come again, Johnny Reb!”’ 

Some quarter of a mile away, perched upon a 
green knoll, and surrounded with blossoming 
peach trees, whose fragrance drew bee and bird 
from afar, was a ruined home. 

Once, this home had ‘been a charming coun- 
try-house. Up and down the road that led to it 
many guests had ridden, in laughing, singing 
cavaleades. On its wide verandas daintily- 
robed figures had flitted toand fro, and the 
wide-open doors and windows had given 
glimpses of the generous and stately hospitality 
that was a household custom in the South. 

But now it was glassless, with shattered chim- 
neys, unhinged doors and broken verandas,—si- 
lent, ruined, although not wholly deserted. 

The din, the danger, the wrong of war had 
raged about it many a time, and had robbed it 
not only of its beloved only son, but of its sweet 
content, its merry guests, its servants, its cat- 
tle, its horses—everything except the careworn 
mistress and two frightened little girls, who only 
stayed until it became impossible for them to 
get away, because they could not make up their 
minds to desert thelr home, endeared to them 
by such associations, 





TWO MOTHERS AND TWO SONS. 


“Oh, mamma! they are fighting again in the 
road!’’ cried Annie, running into the once beau- 
tiful parlor, where, over a few burning sticks, 
the mother was trying to reduce the fibrous te- 
nacity of ‘‘Old Ben.” 

This was the second day that she and her 
small fire had struggled thus with Old Ben’s 
post mortem stubbornness, and the end was evi- 
dently not yet. 

Old Ben, the venerable patriarch of the barn- 
yard, had cackled and crowed around the house 
before the troops occupied this part of the coun- 
try. He had survived all his family, for the 
simple reasons that he had more discretion than 
valor, and was too wise ap old cock to fly shriek- 
ing into the peach-trees when pursued by uni- 
forms, blue or gray, as his flock always did. 

No; Old Ben knew a secret worth two of that, 
and always hid himself silently under his mis- 
tress’s bed, thus reserving himself for a better 
fate than that of feeding roaring soldiers, brag- 
ging of hen-roost prowess over the camp-fire. 

The noise of the skirmish filled the air as the 
mother went to the window. Across the fields, 
where the river usually shone like a silver and 
azure ribbon, there wasa great cloud of dust 
and smoke, that shut the horrid desecration of 
a familiar scene from her sight. 

“Poor creatures! Ah me, poor boys!’ she 
sighed. “How many hearts of those who can 
only watch and-pray at home will bleed for 
this!” 

Then she added, more londly, ‘““We will put 

the ‘chicken’. away, children, till we see if any- 
body. will need it more than we do.” 
: It was long since the little girls had tasted 
meat, and their vigorous young appetites had 
been singing happy little songs of anticipation 
about Old Ben for two days. 

They looked wistfully from the cloud of bate 
tle across the fields to the stewpan, and then 





Jeanette said, hopefully,— 


. 


A low murmur of voices 
came from the room above. 
The wounded man seemed to 








be talking, with frequent 
pauses of exhaustion. Some- 
times these pauses would be 
so long that the children 
would have thought the sick 
man slept, did not their mo- 
ther’s soft voice murmur till 
he spoke again. 

“P’raps mamma’s telling 
him ‘bout darling Arthur 
gone to the war,’’ said one of 
the children. 

Just then the feeble voice 
above was saying to the sweet, 
pitying face bent over the pil- 
low,— 

“After Iam dead, add to 
the letter that I died, praying 
that your boy may never die 
without some blessed hand 
and voice as tender as yours, 
to smooth his way down the 








“P’raps they’ll bring 
somebody here who isn’t 
quite killed, but too 
much killed to care for 
Old Ben.” 

Just at twilight, when 
the deadly clamor had 
been . stilled for some 
honrs, and only the south 
wind sung and cried 
among the fiagrant peach 
blossoms, there came 
crawling to the house a 
pale creature in a uni- 
form so dusty and blood- 
stained that one could 
not tell if it had been 
blue or gray. 

His white lips could only move enough to say, 
that having been wounded by the first volley of 
the skirmish, he had crawled away from the 
tumult and hidden behind a large rock in a 





neighboring field, where he had lost conscious- 
ness till ‘Impo”’ had brought him water and 
revived him. 

“Impo” was a dwarfed and crippled negro, 
whose infirmities had kept him from escaping to 
freedom as well as from serving in war. 

It could be no worse to die by the hand of a 
vengeful rebel householder, the wounded man 
had thought, than alone amid the chill dews and 
under the unpitying stars; so he had crept to 
their door, and they~could do with him what 
they would. He was 2 Union soldier, he said, 
and he would rather die than disown that he had 
fallen while fighting under the “‘old flag!” 

Late the next night Jeanette and Annie were 
gnawing, for perhaps the fiftieth time, two 
highly-polished drumsticks. There could have 
been little of the original flavor left to these 
drumsticks, and even Old Ben’s ghost would 
never. have recognized them by the sense of 
smell as a portion of his earthly habitation. 
Nevertheless, they were of value to those under- 
fed children, as magic wands with which to 
summon up unlimited, entrancing visions of 
stewed rooster and delicious gravy, that needed 
only salt to make it fit for a king or President 
Davis. 

It was evident that these little girls were very 
patriotic, and that, above the lofty charity to all 
men which their mother’s example taught them, 
towered the love of their ‘‘Cause,’”’ for Annie 
flourished her rooster-bone skyward, with the 
air of “millions for defence, but not one cent for 
tribute,” as she heard voices in the chamber 
above, and gaid,— 

“He ate only a spoonful of the gravy. I'd go 
up stairs this minute and give him this, if he'd 





only hurrah for the beautiful Stars and Bars.” 


hs 





dark valley.”’ 

The next day the dead sol- 
dier was buried under the pink cloud of the 
peach-trees, and as the earth was thrown down 
upon his enshrouded form, the mother’s tears 
flowed almost as if the dead were her own son, 
rather than one whose dying breath had blessed 
the enemy’s flag; for she knew that not many 
miles away to the north, so near the great bat- 
tle-ground that its horrible tumult often reached 
her, also, was the dead man’s mother, with 
heart aching for her boy “gone to the war.” 

‘‘And she does not know that she has no son 
on earth, as I do not know if these little girls are 
all that I have left,’’ she sobbed, as the last 
shovelful of earth fell upon the grave. 

Months had gone by. The peach blossoms 
had long ago fallen and covered the grave be- 
neath, with a fleecy veil the color of a dawn- 
cloud. 

The grave itself, now that the summer winds 
had borne away its fleecy veil, was green and 
soft as velvet. The children, with broken case- 
knives, had cut turf from the fields and covered 
it with care, and watered it, till the broken grass- 
roots had fastened themselves into the earth, 
and covered it with thick, glossy blades, amid 
which a late buttercup or two shone like stars. 

At the head of the grave was a bit of white 
pine that had once been Dinah’s moulding- 
board, but now, split in two, served to tell who 
slept beneath. Upon it was scorched with a hot 
iron,— 

“Henry Lee, Co. A, 11th Reg. 
Aged 24 years.” 

While the summer sunshine was shimmering 
through the tremulous leaves upon the quiet 
grave where slept one for whom strife and tu- 
mult were hushed forever, a great battle was 
raging not very many miles away to the north. 

From dawn to sunset the fair day grew sick 
with the smell of powder, the groans of the 
dying, the booming of cannon, the horror of 
brother killing brother. The smoke and dust shut 
the valley, where the frightful carnage taged, 
from the sight of those on the hill-tops, who 
watched to see if friend or foe prevailed. 

That night over the battle-field lanterns 
wavered to and fro, as friend sought friend that 
the ever-crowded ambulance had not yet carried 
to the hospitals in the rear. 

In the very centre of the valley, where the 
front of the: battle had raged, and where the 
soaked earth was carpeted with gray and blue 
mixed inextricably together, two officers searched 
for a friend who wore the blue with a silver bar. 

As they sought, a glimmer of the dim lantern 
fell upon a white young face upturned to the 
starless sky. Lieut. Will Law uttered a cry. 

“Arthur Lasco!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Poor boy, 
you here!—and wearing the gray, too!’ he 
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added, half-angrily, even in that moment, 
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Only 2 moan answered him | 
“What I do?” Will L: eXx- 
citedly, of his fellow-otticers, as he bent over the 
wounded boy. “I cannot leave him here to die. 

He was my friend and school-fellow once.”’ 


ean demanded LW, 


natured black face. 
| fusticate 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“You're 


she said at last, with a broad grin on her good- 


“Well, well! ef it don’t ob- 
my intellecks to Vink ob my Nummer 


Pompilisius, jest turned eleben year old last 


gwine to parade like sojers, is you?” 


Later two men knocked at a farm-house on a | March, a-drummin’ and a-marchin’ like a real | 


neighboring hill. them a 
a United States army cloak, 


between | 
| 
but with no uniform beneath. | 
| 
| 


They bore 


burden wrapped in 


“Lieut 
note,”’ 
The 

“Dean MADAM,—This man was a school-friend | 
of mine whom [ loved. Will you care for him as 
you would for me, and not ask whether he is with | 

Pagainst us? Wa. Law. 

"ete and nights in that modest farm-house | 

the wounded rebel was nursed and tended as if 


Law sent us here with this boy and this 
they said to the lady who admitted them. 
sad-faced woman read,— 


he had been the son of the woman who dwelt 

there | 
“T have given one brave boy,—my only one,— 

to this dreadful war,” she said to him, as she | 


gently nursed him, ‘“and every sorrowing moth- | 
er’s son is my own for his sake. Only how could | 
you raise your hand against the dear old flag?” | 

One day an orderly knocked at the farm-house 
door. ‘The invalid boy, 


recovering, 


not yet nineteen, slowly 


was sitting wrapped in a woman’s 


peignoir (for nothing in the world, not even grat- | 
itude to his nurse, could entrap him into wearing | 
the blue) in a large arm-chair, where through 


the open window he could see the “boy in blue’ 
as he approached 

He turned even paler than usual, 
troubled, for the 
his mind that the truth of 


somehow been discovered, 


and his blue | 
eyes were thought came into 
his being a 
and that hie gui aa um 
fs he called her who had nursed him back 


| 

| 

| 

, had 4 

angel, : 

to life, vht in some 

to her heart, 
country, 


But the only brought a 
came from headquarters,” 


way suffer for her loyalty | 
notwithstanding her loyalty to her | 


“Tt 


“and had 


orderly letter, 


he anid, 


been months in getting through.’ 
How the poor mother wailed as she read that 
letter! 
The sympathizing revel held her hands in his, 


and sought with tender words to soften the 
terness of a 
“Itisthe 
“my poor boy, 


bit- | 
grief he did not vet understand, | 
she sobbed, 
1 
God bless and preserve the son | 


lust letter from my boy,” 


dead in the South, and burie« 


by rebel hands! 
of the 


letter into the 


other who wioete il!’ aud sie gave ce | 


boy’s thin hand | 


As his eve ran over it, he uttered an exclama- | 
tion. “O Mrs. Lee,” he cried, as he, too, 
wept over the letter, “my mother buried your 


with tears under the 
den. You brought 
the jaws of death!’ 
together 


boy peach-trees in our gar- 


my mother’s boy out from 


and they mingled their tears 


And yet these two sons of these two mothers | 
would have rejoiced to kill each other in battle 
had fatal brought face 
face 

And 
gentle, 


| 
to | 


war's chance them 
of 


were 


like to these these 


-hearted 


alas! sous two} 


brave mothers, thousands | 


and tens of thousands of others—brave, true- 


who killed each other on dreadful 
fields of the South | 
Mana 


hearted men, 
battle- 
ARET Berroa Wricur, 


“eo 


For the Companton. 
POMP’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
“Mammy! Mary's 
Pete, a heap 
more 


me, Aunt 


and Jim Sands, 


nema and 
Jake, 
gewine 
it's de 
I'm to beat de drum, 


and Charley Winn, h 


and big and 


boys is to parade wid a drum. to- 
Fourth, And 


and Jim, thay 


morrer, ‘case you know, 


he holds de 


e plays de bones! 


“We's gwine to hab an out-and-out percession, | 


Is 


shirt washed? 
Ned Grove 


white 
Mas’ 


and, mammy, my new 
and whar's my blue pants 
me?’ 

Aunt Myra took her 


and resting 


arms out of the wash-tub, 
her hands on its edge 


platively at the interruption, which had come in 


the shape of a small boy, very black, very dirty, 
and very much excited, 
He was her only child, and had been ehris- 


tenened Numa Pompilius; a name given to him 
fon 
Numa was 


for the 


by a 
Aunt 
born, 


young country schoolmaster, 
Myra washed, 


reading a 


whom 
and who, when 
was history of Rome 
first time 

Like 


h-sounding 


most of her el Myra delighted in 
names, though she could not pro- 
In the privacy of domestic life, 


abbreviated her son's name to ‘Nummer; 


ass, 
hig 
nounce them 


she 


but in public, she made up for this by adding | his toilet with pride and delight. He looked | “I doesn’t know how we'll stan’ de ole cabi 
another word, and calling him “Nummer Pom-! quite grand, she thought, with his striped pants | any more, mammy,” he said, one day, when he | 
pilisius.”’ and rooster-feathers, and a red shawl bound | was able to sit up and look around. “Dis is de 

She was a slow, deliberate woman, and took a) around his waist. beautifullest place, aint it? and everyt'ing so 
long time to collect her thoughts; so Nummer|  Grassville was a very small village. indeed, | nice, and de people so good. Gwine to be mighty 
waited, chating with impatience, standing on | and Myra’s cabin was on its outskirts near the | hard leabin’ ‘em.” 


one foot and then on the other. 


| pants, and a fedder fur my cap, mammy. 
| Il ewine to git 
| 


| I’ve knowed 


| the company, 


| holler, 


gin | 


gazed contem- | 


“And I want white stripes sewed down my 


a fedder?”’ 
question as if his life depended on his having a 
feather. 

His mother ruminated 


and Pomp, 


gravely for a few min- 


utes. “De big red rooster’s tail is monstrous 
shackly sence he was cotched in de fence,’’ she 
said, at last. “LT reckon you kin slip out two or 


tree fedders, ane not know it. Dere aint any 


Whar | 
asked the | 


fight in a rooster ef you meddles wid his tail, 
and pulls out de fedders. 

“But look here, ef you is gwine to be a so- 
jer, you aint gwine to meddle wid no gun,—dat’s | 


Guns is ticklish tings, anyhow, anc 
"em to go Off when you wasn’t eben 
Ef you goes, it 


Is dey 


sartain. 
a-lookin’ at em. aint to no guns, 


nor pistils, nor swords. 
any? 


Numa hesitated. 


little 
ored vag himself, it was not likely 
they trusted with them. But he de- 
lighted in scaring his mammy out of her slow 
wits. 

“Wot’'s a Fourth widout guns and pistils?” 
asked, loftily. “I reckon ef we parade 
| jers, we’s bound to hab sojer fixin’s.” 

But seeing an ominous scowl on his mother's 
hastened to add,— 
be firecrackers, 


and as they all 


abonds like 


were 


would be 


he 


like so- 


brow, he 


a 
blow up a dead tree or two, jest for de noise. 


eness it'll and maybe we'll 


Folks in Grassville will tink we've got a real 
sure-enough cannon.” 
Aunt Myra set her arms akimbo, and glared 


powder-traps, dut aint in de project ef I has my 
say. 
turned 


29 steambn 


till 


like 


account baby, eleben, 
to hab u bl 

No, sir!” 
turned 


and 


anyhow, you 


Lup yan we nt. 
man? 
vigorously to her work at the 
feeling that he had im- 


xd one secret of the company, 


She 
wash-tub, Numa, 
prudently divulge 
sit on a chest, kicking his heels together, and 
imitating the sound of the drum he had been 
beating that morning. 
barum, baree! 
Wot people 
git 


> 


barum, 
of July? 


“Barum!  Barum, 
Mammy, Fourth 
and fire cannons and crackers, and 
dat day?” 
her 
*Pendence 


wot’'s 


drunk fur, 
Myra 
"Case 


and said, 


chile, 


throat 
Day, 


cleared 


loftily, 
it’s dat’s wot 
it is.” 
“Wot's’ 
pen Pendennis?” 
‘long, 
was gi'n to folks dat day. 
“Wot's’ 


Pendence Day? Any kin to ole 


“Go you: goosey! ’Cause ’Pendence 


or 


Pendence 


Myra’s stock of pationce was nearly exhaust- | 


ed, ‘You axes too many questions, so jest stop | 
your noise. I reckon 'Pendence was a mighty 
good ting, 

‘bout it. My young mistress, she used to 'splair 
to me, but I disremember, ’cept dat it was some- | 
ting wot cut us a-loose from a great big islan’, 


wot was a-swallerin’ us up like de whale did utes, she was perfectly restored, 


| Jonah.”’ 


ery. 
| sut islan’s aint got moufs, is dey?’ persisted | 
| Numa 
“Dis one had, sure."". Then, to turn the sub- | mond was soon in possession of the facts, He 
ject, the old woman said, “Little Cora Ray- | knew that to the boy’s heroism, he owed his 
mond, she bin arter you to-day. She runned | darling’s life. 
AWAY ‘from home, and she cried w’en Ttuek her ‘He is not seriously injured,”’ he said to the | 
back. De jedge and madam, dey say dey is | boy’s mother, who was wailing over her Num- 
bound to gib vou work on de place, Cora is so! mer. ‘The shock has stunned him, and his les 
sot on follerin’ you “bout.” is fractured by this fallen limb. With care, 
“De way dat chile does foller me!’ said Numa, | he'll do well, and I'm going to see that he has 
with a smile of affection lighting his Diack face; | it. Carry him to my house, boys. Make a lit 


gits her bird's egg 
little baby 


“an ‘ease I 
and tings.  Pooty 
‘My Nummer.’ 


jest 
She 


calls 


Numia's sleep that night was disturbed by vis- 


ions of islands, with alligators’ mouths, trying | mother and Mrs. Raymond bending over him. 
to swallow him, and making way with little} It was very nice to be sick, he thought, an 
Cora Raymond. But at the dawn of day, he | have such attention bestowed upon him, and to 


was up and 


| woods. 


| 
| 


| 


col- | 


| often taken charge of the child. 
gwine to hab | 


o'clock, to see the procession form, and if she | 
had been proud of Numa before, was ten 
times more so then, as she met him marching at | 
the head of the company, drumming away with 
dignified importance. 
The boys marched down the street, 


she 


stopping | 


|sojer. In course your shirt and yer pants is| for a few minutes before Judge Raymond's | 
|gwine to be ready, ef I sets up all night to| house, where Cora, from the balcony, uttered | 
do ’em!”’ | shrill cries of delight. 


“IT wants to go wiz my Nummer!” she cried, 
struggling down from her mother’s lap. “I wants 
to hear ze big drum, and wide on Nummer’s 
shoulder.”’ 

“It's impossible, Cora,” 
ing her tight. 


hold- 
“Numa can't carry you, and it’s 


” 


said her mother, 


no place for my little girl. 
The three-years-old baby raised her voice and 
wept. Numa could not stand her grief. 
‘Let her come, Miss Raymond,”’ he called out. 


lall dis good luck,—wid His help, 
| reverently. 


JULY 17, 


1879. 


putting her arms round his neck. ‘‘dedge Ray- 
mond he sez we’s bound to stay right here*while 
|heand madam libs, and he reckons Cora wont 
turn us out, arter you saved her life. 

“An’ de jedge, he’s gwine to send you to 
school, Nummer, and then he’s gwine to have 
you larn some trade. De Lord hab been marci- 
ful to us, my son. To tink, too, you brunged 
” she added, 
The boy closed his eyes, and tears trickled 
down his face. 


“T never t’ought ob nuftin but savin’ de baby, 
mammy,”’ he said, after a pause. ‘I couldn't 


help it, and I didn’t want to be paid fur it. But 
it’s most tou good to be true. I did want to go 
to school, eber so much; but I tought ‘twa'n’t 
no use wantin’ to. ’Pendence Day did bring a 


heap ob luck, didn’t it? But de islan’ come 





of her. Nothin’ sha’n’t 
harm her, and we’s only gwine a little piece in 
de woods.”’ 

Mrs. Raymond could not resist the little one’s 
pleading blue eyes, and her “‘p’ease, mamma,”’ 
She knew the boy was trustworthy, and he had 
So, tying on 
her hat, and giving hera parting kiss, she smiled 
to see her toddling along by the side of her sable 


“T'll take good care 


Not that he had heard that | friend, imitating his martial step as well as her 
| any deadly weapons were to be in possession of | short fat legs would allow. 


With a loud drumming, an occasional blast of 
a cracked trumpet, and a violent rattle of bones, 


| the company marched into the woods, and halt- 


ed a short distance from the village. 

‘“Dar’s de tree,” cried Capt. Jake, a tall black 
youth of about seventeen, pointing with his tin 
sword to a large dead oak which stood in front 
of them. 

“Whar de powder?” 
“Who brunged it? 


cried one of the company. 


I aint seed it nowhar.”’ 


“No, Lreeckon you haint,’”’ severely, from the 
captain. “You tink we aint got better sense 


dan to pack it along, and hab all de ooman folks 


| a-squallin’ and cavortin’ round, and bustin’ up de 


| it out, Numa, 


| sternly at the embryo soldier. 
“A sojer you may be, Nummer Pompilisius, | 
but as fur blowin’ up de trees, and sich-like 


You tink I've bringed you up, a sick, no- | 


| de 


| train of it was laid, 


whole t’'ing? It’s in de holler ob dat tree. 
so we kin lay de trail.” 
Numa obeyed. From the powder which was 
hidden in a hollow of the roots of the tree, a long 
which would give the com- 


pany time to light it at the farthest end, and 


Git 


escape to a safe place before the explosion. 
| 


“No 
fire, 


Nome”? continned Capt Tale, ‘hera’s 
When I says, ‘One, two, tree,—run!’ 
you light de train, and de whole company must 
run for dere lives.”’ 

Numa took the light, and in his excitement, 
forgot everything but the work in hand. The 
company were ranged with their backs to the 
tree, each with his right foot advanced for flight, 
and the captain took his stand near Numa. 

“You ready? One, two, tree—run!”’ 

Like a flash, the boys fled. Numa had start- 
ed,-——when, to his horror, little Cora, whom he 
had entirely forgotten, clapped her hands, and 
crying ‘Pitty fire, pitty fire,’’ ran along the trail. 

Life was very sweet to the boy, and death the 


w 





Cap- | 


s, and plums, 
me 
She t’'inks a heap ob me, sure.”’ 


She sauntered up the village, about ten 


horrible thing he had never dared to contem- 
| plate, but there was no pause now. He sprang 
| forward, snatched up the child, and covering her 
with his own body, hastened back. But in a 
moment came the explosion, shaking the ground 
like an earthquake. 

The terrified boys, who had seen 


oceurrence from a distance, rushed from their 


or folks wouldn’t make sich a fuss | covert to the motionless heap which lay covered | 


with boughs and fragments of the fallen tree. 
A faint groan escaped Numa’s lips. 
to say, was uninjured. 


| 


strange 
and began t 


the whole 


The child, | 
In a few min- 


pretty nigh swallerin’ me up.”’ 

Aunt Myra had never got over Pomp’s diso- 
bedience in using gunpowder, though his long 
illness had kept her silent. But now she could 


| not resist giving vent to her indignation. 
| “Ef disobedience could swaller anybody, you'd 
|hab been clean out ob sight ’Pendence Day! 


You blowed your own self up, and you mought 
| jest as well hab been a steamboatman, fur 
way you looked, wid your ha’r and your 
brows all scorched off, and your clothes cored to 
strips! Don't let me hear nothin’ more "bout 
’Pendence Day, fur I kin hardly keep my hands 
| off you when I t?ink ob it!” 

Numa was sent to school, and proved an intel- 
ligent scholar. He has learned to disentangle 
his mother’s legend of the island, and laughs 
heartily over it, and at his own implicit faith in 
“de island wid mouf ready to swaller us up.” 

M. B, WILLIAMS. 
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eye- 





+o 
For the Companion. 


*“LONG-KNIFE PAPPOOSE.”’ 

It was one of the last days of Mareh, 1777. The 
early settlers of Western Virginia called this “the 
year of the three sevens,” 
year,” from the number of Indian outrages which 
it witnessed. It was in March of that year that Mr. 
Asa Morrow, who had made a clearing and built a 
eabin on “Catlin Run,” 
sent his boy Silas, twelve or fourteen years old, into 
a newly-burned field to sow flax-seed. A little girl 
who lived in the family, named Jenny MeQuire, went 
with him, to nelp arop the seeds, which were to be 
strown in drills, and covered with a hoe. 

After the children had been at work for an hour 
or two, they went into the woods to look 
pigeon-“beds,” or traps, which Silas had set along the 
bank of a creek about half a mile distant, to which 
the pigeons were in the habit of resorting by thou- 
sands in those early days. 

Ry setting a “trap,”—a kind of large crate made 
of withes,—over a bed of chaff with which corn was 
mixed, it often happened that as many as a dozen 
would be caught at a time. 

On their way to the pigeon-beds, a bee darted sud- 
denly at the little girl and stung her on the wrist. 
While looking for three kinds of leaves to chew up 
and put on the wound (a common backwoods anti 

dote), Silas found a large cottonwood, in which a 
| swarm of bees had their nest. 
| Probably it was from this swarm that the bee had 
come which had stung the child. It was a hollow 
tree, with a hole near the root; and up forty or fifty 
| feet, Silas could see the bees going in and coming 
| out at holes made through the outer shell of the tree- 
| trunk by the “flickers;”—a flicker is a kind of wood- 

| pecker. 

Calling to Jenny, the boy told her to collect dry 
bark, slivers and punk, from the old logs, and make 
a fire in the hole near the root, to smother the bees 
That was the last 


and sometimes the “bloody 


near the river,—the Ohio,— 


after some 





| He started for his pigeon-beds. 


>| 


| sion, ran to the scene of havoc, and Judge Ray- | ing him there, she went home, saying that she be- 


ter of these 
gently, I) 
In 


place, 


Numa awoke to consciousness, with hi 


dressed, his mother superintending | see Cora every hour of the day. 


“We isn't got to leabe ’em,”’ 


boughs, and move him slowly and 
1 go and havea room ready for him.” 
nice little cottage on Judge Raymond's 


said his mother, 


, | lieved the booger-mans had got Siley. 
| tell about it was that she had not seen nor heard 
| anything of him. Search was at once made; 
proved fruitless. 

What had befallen Silas? 


traps. 


| neighbors who lived about a mile from the creek, b 


| not far from his own. 
s 


3 |) he did not discover his mistake 


within fifty yards of him; 


d 


Indians. 


It was too late to run, and the tawny faces of the 
Indians were drawn into hideous grins at sight o 
and 


n 
the boy’s sudden terror. One of them was old, 


| the other young. 


Y | with silver crimps. 
hats, stolen at MeC€ 
| plundered, after murdering McCane’s 


| that was seen or heard of Silas for more than a year. 

Jenny worked away at gathering the dry stuff till, 
wondering why Silas did not come back, she went 
Some of the villagers, who heard the explo- | out towards the “roost” to look for him. Net tind- 
All she could 


but it 


He had gone to his pigeon-beds, and was sitting 
£ | on a log, making a new spindle for one of his crate- 
Just then, he saw two men coming across the 
open meadow on the other side of the creek. He sup 
posed they were a Mr. Grigley and Mr. McCane, two 


| cause both of them had pigeon-traps at the “roost,” 


So busy was Silas, whittling out his spindle, that 
till the men were 
when, glancing up to 
speak to them, he saw, to his horror, that they were 


The old Indian wore three silver half moons on 
his deer-skin shirt, and had his ears ornamented 
They both had on white men’s 
‘ane’s cabin, which they had just 
wife and lit- 
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tle girl, both of whose scalps Silas saw hanging at 
the belt of the old Indian. 

“How do, broder?” said the younger Indian; and 
then they “poked” Silas, and laughed to hear him | 
beg for his life. Soon they ceased from their mirth, | 
drew their knives, and seemed to be consulting | 
whether to kill him or not, while they strapped the 
blades on the legs of their buckskin breeches. 

The lad, meanwhile, begged and plead for his life, 
saying everything he could think of to please them. 
He told them he would go with them, and make a 
great hunter, and fetch them plenty of game. 

At length the old Indian tied a thong to Silas’s 
wrist, and gave him a sack full of tin-ware and 
clothes, which they had stolen at McCane’s house, 
to carry on his back. They then set off down the 
river, the old Indian leading Silas by the thong. 

They travelled the most of that night, crossed the 
river in a canoe, and before noon next day, reached 
one of the Wyandott towns, where there were about 
a dozen wigwams, made of elk-skins, poles and bark, 
standing amidst a grove of very large, lofty syca- 
mores, 

A yelling mob of young savages greeted the boy, 
and beat and punched him most unmercifully with 
sticks. The old Indian at first tied him toa tree, 





near which there was a large pile of dry wood; 
and fora number of hours, the lad was in deadly 
fear lest they meant to burn him. And that was | 
what his little redskin tormentors told him they | 
were going to do. . 

But towards night, his old captor came again, and 
led him to his wigwam, where his squaw, a mon- 
strously fat old creature, sat graining a deer’s hide. 

To the keeping of this gnomelike old ogre the Ind- 
ian entrusted the lad, bidding him, in his broken 
English, “Fetchum wood, Fetchum water. Fetch- 
um moskey (sap). No run. No walkee woods;” at 
the same time pointing to the fire and to his scalp, 
with the most horrible scowls and grimaces, the 





meaning of which poor Silas was not slow to under- | 
stand. 

In this way Silas’s life as the old fat squaw’s serv- 
ant-boy began. | 

This Indian princess had red blear eyes, with an 
ugly squint, and a temper to correspond, as Silas 
began immediately to learn. Hesoon found out what 
“fetchum water” and “fetchum moskey’’ meant. 
These Indians obtained all their salt by either boil- | 
ing or evaporating the water of a spring at a “‘salt- 
lick,”’ about a quarter of a mile distant. 

Early next day, a brass kettle, which had been 
stolen from some pioneer’s cabin, was put in Silas’s 
hands, and he was ordered to fill a large trough, 
fashioned from the trunk of a tree. 

Each wigwam had one of these big troughs, in 


| 





which the water was kept evaporating, and if these | 
did not suffice,a kettleful was boiled down, each | 


Kettleful afuiding scveral great spoonfnls of salt. 
Nearly every lodge had a brass kettle that had been | 
taken from the settlers. 

The old squaw’s salt-trough was twelve or fifteen | 
feet long; and to bring water enough to fill it from | 
the spring, a quarter of a mile away, was no light | 
task. 

Moskey was maple sap. 


At this season of the 
year, these Indians boiled in this sap all their game, 
particularly wild turkeys, the flesh of which was 
thus rendered very sweet. The sap was also some- 
times boiled down to get molasses and sugar; of 
which, however, the Indians did not appear to be 
very fond, not even the children evincing much lik- 
ing for it. 

On a rocky hill-side at some little distance, they 
had many sugar-maples tapped. It became a part 
of Silas’s duties to fetch down the sap; and when he 
was gone longer for a kettleful than the old squaw 
thought he need be, she would come waddling after 
him, screaming, “ Warra-ti-bu naka-marceece ?”’— 
Where are you, you young white dog!—and soundly 
“baste” him with the smutty fire-pole. 

The ‘tire-pole’’ was the poker with which they | 
tended the fire in front of the wigwam; and so fre- | 
quently did the old squaw beat the boy, that she kept | 
his back smutty from one week’s end to the other. | 

When the salt-trough was full, and there was no 
more moskey to be brought from the sap-troughs, the | 
boy had then to get wood; and as the Indians had | 
been encamped here for some months, wood had to | 
be brought from a considerable distance. For | 
breaking and cutting up the dry limbs, logs and 
stumps, Silas had an old dull tomahawk. | 

The old squaw kept a rousing fire, and burned a | 
good deal of wood. Often the tired lad fancied that | 
she burned up the wood on purpose to make him | 
work the harder. “Fetchum wood, you white dog!” | 

And as to the lad's food, it was the seraps and | 
leavings which the squaw and her “sanhop” (the 
silver-eared old Indian) did not want. Often they | 
ate all that was cooked, and then Silas had to wait 
till next time. 

An Indian girl, however, at one of the other wig- 
wams—a strapping copper lass of sixteen or seven- 
teen—used often to share her dinner with Silas, 
whom she jestingly called her “little white sanhop” 
(husband). 

The chief himself used rarely to ask Silas to do 
anything, except once a fortnight to pluck out his 
beard. The old fellow had no such thing asa razor, 
and when his beard had grown out long and strag- 
gling, and he wished to be rid of it, he knew no bet- 
ter way than to have it pulled out, hair by hair. 

For this purpose, he would prepare a number of 
blunt sticks, split at one end, to serve as tweezers. 





Then, sitting down on a log, he would summon Si- 
las and bid him begin. 

The lad dreaded it, but dared not refuse. Trem- 
blingly he would draw near, and commence to 


| still the wet wood and drenched slivers, which he 








twitch—twitch—twitch them out, 


It was a tedious business for both of them. Soon 
the old chief would begin to make horrible grimaces, 
and growl menacingly, and sometimes, losing all 
patience, he would draw up one big foot and kick 
Silas end over end. It was always a lively hour for 
Silas when he was acting as barber for the old sav- 
a 





ye. 

Sie often laid plans to run away; but his fear of 
being recaptured and burned alive as constantly 
restrained him. 

Close by their wigwam stood an enormous syea- 
more, at least five feet in diameter, and hollow at 
the butt. In this the old Indian had his storehouse 
of articles that he had stolen or purchased from the 
whites. He had cut through the outer part of the 
tree with his tomahawk, making a hole as large as 
an oven-mouth, and in front of this hole he had | 
hung an otter-skin to keep out the wet. Inside the 
tree was his hoard of treasures, — butcher-knives, 
hats, coats, tin dippers, in short, a great variety of 
plunder. 

In the tree he also kept his guns, of which he had 
three,—with his powder-horns, lead, and spare tom- 
ahawks. The tree stood within 
reach of the wigwam. 


almost a hand’s 

Silas was often sent to get some article housed in 
this rude closet, and in hope of a good chance to run 
away, he took one of the old Indian’s guns early one 
morning before he was awake, and hid it, with some 
powder and a few bullets, in a hollow log, off at 
some distance in the woods. 





The old savage missed his gun not long after, but 
charged the theft of it to another Indian, whom he 
was all the time watching and threatening to kill. 
Every day, for a month or two, Silas was constantly 
watching for an opportunity to slip away and get a 
good start from the Indian village before he should 
be missed. But a scuffle with the old squaw precip- 
itated his flight. 

It happened one morning, while the lad was try- 
ing in vain to kindle the fire. All his wood was wet, 
and the last coals and sparks had gone out. Twice 
he had been to another wigwam for a brand, but 


hacked up with his dull tomahawk, would not burn. 

The old squaw came out in a more than usually 
bad humor, and seeing no fire, seized the “fire- 
pole,” and began to chase and beat Silas, screaming 
out abuse at the top of her voice. 

The boy dodged and doubled (he dared not run) 
this way and that, to avoid the “‘fire-pole.” But the 
blows fell thick and heavy; and at last, stung beyond 
endurance, he turned on his tormentor with a cry 
of rage, and flung the old tomahawk at her head. It 
struck her in the face, and she fell partly down. 

Frightened at what he had done, Silas ran for the 
woods. Then, bethinking himself of the gun, he 
ran to the log, and taking it out, continued his flight 
towards the river, as he thought. 

The morning was very toggy and wet. 


Piais cae 
cumstance, and the fact that it immediately began 
to rain, probably aided his escape. 

He wandered two days without food, afraid to 
fire the gun lest the report should be heard, though 
he often saw wild turkeys, and once sawa deer. To 
satisfy his hunger, he chewed sprouts and ate 
ground-nuts, and at one time foun’ some shrivelled 
paw-paws. r 

At length he came out into a path, which he fan- 
cied led to the river, and followed it for a number 
of hours. Suddenly, at one of its many turns, he 
found himself face to face with an Indian on horse- 
back, having a white woman and her child bound 
behind him. The Indian saw him at the same time, 
and shouted for him to stop. 

The Indian’s gun, however, was strapped across 
his back. Determined not to be retaken, Silas took 
aim with his own gun and fired. The Indian’s horse 
threw up its nose with a snort, and received the | 
bullet in its head. | 

The animal reared and fell, throwing the Indian | 

| 





and his captives headlong. Without waiting to see 
the issue of the accident, Silas ran into the woods 
and made off as fast as he could. 

In about an hour he came out unexpectedly upon 
the river. Overjoyed at this, the lad now made his 
way along the left bank as rapidly as possible, hop- 
ing before very long to come opposite his father’s 
clearing. There were high, steep bluffs, overgrown 


with vines and bushes, bordering the river, with | 
just a path along the water's edge. | 

But the Indian whom Silas had unhorsed had a} 
comrade on foot only a little ways behind, and he 
was now upon the boy's trail, following him through 
the woods. 





When the lad had been going along the 
river-bank for about an hour, in glancing behind 
him, he caught sight of this Indian stealing up, not 
more than a hundred yards away. 

On Silas’s raising his gun, the Indian jumped be- 
hind a tree; but when the hoy started on, the Indian 
came after him again, and each time getting nearer. 
The savage had nothing but a tomahawk, and as 
often as Silas pointed his gun, he would leap behind 
a tree or a rock. 
distance. 


In this way they went on for some 
At last, turning quickly, Silas fired and 
missed his aim. 

The Indian now sprang after him with an exultant 
whoop, and Silas, throwing away his gun, ran for 
his life; but finding that the Indian would 
overtake him, he stopped short and began to climb 
up the steep bluff among the vines and bushes. 

The boy was expert at climbing, and he hoped in 
this way to get the advantage of the savage, for the 
bluff was so steep that he had to draw himself up by 
the vines and rocks. But when he had got up forty 
or fifty feet, he came to an overhanging crag which 
he could neither get round nor climb over. 

The Indian was not more than twenty feet below 


soon 


| from the dead. 


} must fashion a mouthpiece and 


! and at the other end extends a 


down plump upon him! One of the boy's knees 
struck the savage squarely in the forehead, and they 
both went headlong down together 
into the river. 


and fell splash 


The water was not very deep, and Silas, though | 
not a little shaken, scrambled out and ran again. 
He saw nothing more of the redskin, whom he left 
tumbling about, probably half-stunned, in the river. 

Some time that afternoon he came opposite his fa- 
ther’s clearing. His shouts soon attracted the atten- 
tion of little Jenny, who was sowing poppy-seeds in 
the garden, and she ran in and told her mother that 
Silas was calling from over the river. 

She was hardly believed at first, but it was soon 
found that it was indeed Silas,—come back as one 
Mr. Morrow at once crossed over | 
after him, and when Silas was once more safe under 
his father’s roof, it was a joyful hour for them all. | 

About two years after this, at a time when there 
was peace for a little while with the savages, the 
same old Indian with whom Silas had lived so long 
came to Mr. Morrow's house one evening. After a 
while Silas, now grown to be quite a tall youth, 
came in from the field. The old Indian stared tix- 
edly at him a moment, and execlaimed,— 

“Ugh! oogh! him ‘long-knife’ pappoose. 
break my squaw’s teeth!” 

His eyes began to roll, and if Mr. Morrow had 
not been at hand, he would probably have tried to 
kill Silas. They turned him out of doors, and he 
went off shaking his head, and muttering about the 
“lohg-knife pappoose.” 


Him | 


The “long knives”? was the common name for the 
whites among the Wyandotts and other Western 
tribes. 

ah Ad 
TO MAKE A BLOW-GUN. 

There are several ways of making a blow-gun, at 
least, they may be made of several materials. The 
following directions will be found the 
would-be gun-maker: 

To make them of the natural wood T would advise | 
you to use “‘fishing-rod cane” if you can get it, but 
as this is sometimes not conven- 
iently at hand, I would suggest 
that you use alder. 

It is light and easy to handle, 
and if you can not find it long 
enough in one piece, you can 
join two or three pieces. 

If you could find a growth of 
alder five or six feet in length 
and about an inch and a half 
through it, you would have the 
best natural blow-gun; but al- 
der of this length is difficult to 
obtain. 


useful to 


As soon as your alder is se- 
cured, place it in water until 
the pile is soaked through, 
which you can find out by press- 
ing it hard at one end; as soon 
as it is thoroughly soaked you 
can with a thin iron bar or rod 
push the pith all out. 

Of course as the bark was 
soaked too, you can readily 
strip that off—and then you can 
polish or varnish the outside to 
suit your taste. 

If the alder branch was an 
inch and a half in diameter, the 
bore (or hole) will be about 
three-fourths of an inch. You 


fit it into this. You can cut 
this out of any light wood. 

A sort of cireular cup that 
will fit up close to the mouth, 





little way like a narrow tube 

and fits tightly over the barrel of your gun. Be 
sure to fit iton the outside, and not on the inside of 
the barrel. 

If unable to get one length of alder, you can sue- 
ceed equally well, but with more trouble, of course, 
with two or three pieces of equa/ thickness. 

Even if they are equal outside, the bore of each is 
not likely to be the same when the pith is pushed 
out, but the difference will be slight, and can be 
remedied. | 

The smaller ones must of course be made aa large | 
as the largest, and to do this you must take the iron | 


paper 
row strip (lamp-lighter fashion), and seenring each 
end. 

If the bore of the smaller pieces has to be much 
enlarged, use coarse sandpaper; but if not. use fine. | 
Be careful not to make the smaller bores too large 
at first; you can equalize them after joining. 

To join them, see that the face of each piece is cut 
perfectly square. Join them, and place a strip of | 
bark (beech is best) three inches long, and broad 
enough to meet without lapping, around each joint, | 
and fasten firmly by binding with waxed silk or | 
linen thread. 

To remove any inequalities, cover your rod with 
the finest emery paper, and after using this, polish | 
down with crape, and then strips of an old silk | 
handkerchief wound around the rod, for unless the 
barrel is perfectly smooth you can not be sure of 
your aim. 


This is easier done by winding it with a nar- 


| nail rod, and glue on all around it a piece of sand- | 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


Blow-guns may be made of tin tubes, or hollow 
brass curtain rods, but the alder ones are best. 

Arrows are easily made. A very suitable one isa 
long knitting-needle with a cork ball at one end, 


through the centre of which the needle passes. | 





him. In his desperation Silas turned and jumped 


It should exactly fit the barrel, to prevent,whiat 





THE CHURCH BEADLE. 


riflemen would call “windage.”” Pellets of clay or 
plaster-of-Paris, if made to tit the bore rather tight- 
ly, will earry a long way, but they must be perfectly 
cireular. 

Now, children, boys and girls, don’t get me into 
trouble by being careless with this little weapon. 
Never shoot when there is the slightest danger of 
hurtiag any one in the slightest way. 


a ae 
AN UMPIRE, 
Be umpire for two triends, but one 
Will true to you remain; 
Be umpire for two enennes, 
Perhaps a trend you gain. 
+o 
For the Companion, 


GOING TO CHURCH IN PARIS. 


There are more churches in American cities in 
proportion to the number of their populations than 
in any cities of Europe, perhaps more than in some 
of the sacred cities of the East, famous for their 


temples. Ordinarily, When you approach a Euro- 


| pean city, you may see the great tewers of a cathe- 


There will be 
a few other towers and spires, but nowhere can you 


dra] rising far above the house-tops. 


| find such a collection of churches as may be seen 


along Fifth Avenue, New York, or from the Com- 
mon in Boston. 

While we have a large number of small churches, 
the Parisians have several great churches, and one 
famous cathedral. Our churches seat a few hun- 
dreds. A cathedral will hold thousands of people. 

It would be worth the while to visit many of the 
churches of Paris, both on account of their age and 
their great beauty. We have time for only one, 
however, and take the eathedral of Notre 
Dame, as it gives us a good idea of church-going at 
one of these splendid buildings. 


must 


Besides this, what 
may be said of Notre Dame is more or less true of 
all cathedrals. 

It stands on an island in the river, facing an open 
square, and its two gray towers rise two hundred 
and twenty feet above the side- 
walk. As we draw near, we 
see the curious carvings over 





the doors, representing the last 
Judgment, the saints and Vir- 
gin. How unlike our churches 
this enormous structure rising 
in such impressive grandeur 
We can't 
help thinking of the thousands 
of men and women who have 


above our heads! 


gone in and out at these ancient 


doors since the foundations 
were laid, more than seven hun- 
Before Colum- 


bus was born, these stones were 


dred years ago. 


worn dewn by the footsteps of 
worshippers, 

We push open the heavy lea 
ther-covered door, and step into 
a dark vestibule. Another lea 
thern door. Open it, and a cool 
breeze blows upon us, and we 
find walking on a 
stone floor in darkness. 


ourselves 


In a moment, we get aceus- 
tomed to the gloom, and look 
about. The air, though it is 
summer outside, is cool, damp, 
and full of a strange scent 
dead perfume. We make out 
a huge column, gray with age. 
There isastone vase at the base 
of the column, filled) with wa- 
ter, and women passing by stop 
and dip their fingers in the wa- 
ter and cross themselves rever- 
ently. 

Ah, this is the cathedral. You come out under 
the vast roof, springing in stony arches so high over 
head. The columns stand in stately rows on either 
side like an aisle ina forest. Beyond is the grand 
altar, splendid in gilding and marble, while high 
overhead are the great windows, burning like fire in 
every color. 

Here are some low cane seats, with high backs. 
Let us sitawhile. There are men and women seated 
here and there, but there is no service going on, and 
we may sit and wateh all that passes. 
asound in all the vast, dim place. The doors move 
noiselessly, and the people walking about in the 
aisles tread quietly, as if not to disturb us. The 
sunlight streaming in at the lofty windows falls in 
dusky-colored bars across the building, and makes 
brilliant spots on the stone floor. 

High in the gallery are the white pipes of the si 
lent organ. On either side are little chapels, each 
with its altar and pictures. 


There is not 


In some of these chapels 
are people quietly reading, or gazing at the pict- 
ures. There is a woman in deep black, with her 
head resting on her breast, silent and unheeding all 
about her. Beside her is a fashionably-dressed lady 


kneeling in one of the low chairs, and looking up at 


| the great gilded altar with a far-nway look in her 


eyes, as if she saw things not of this world. 

The deep silence, the gloom, the faint odor of in 
cense, the vast spaces about us stretching away into 
the darkness, give a sense of repose, a release from 
worldly care and perplexity. 

The eathedral door is never locked, 
services, with or without a 


There are 
sermon, every day. 


| These you ean attend if you wish, or if not, you can 


retire where only the sound of the organ and the 
voices of the choir come faintly through the aisles 
to the quiet corner where you my sit. 

Or, if there is no service, you may walk slowly up 
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and down through the dim church, pause here 
and there to look at the pictures, or at the glori- 
ous windows, or stop before the monuments of 
priests and bishops, centuries dead. 
A church should be beautiful, and its 
locked. 


true idea, 


doors should never be What better 


place to sitawhile and think of something else 
besides work, and worry, and the burdens of 
life’? 

A Marriage Procession. 

There is a slight stir behind us, and we turn 
to see what is going on. 

Here he comes, a stately old fellow in mag- 
nificent uniform, and bearing a halberd such as 
Behind 
The gentlemen 
are in dress suits, with white gloves, and the 
ladies in full dress. 


soldiers used two hundred years ago. 
him follows a little procession. 


It's a wedding. 
move on through the aisle till they come to one 
of the chapels, or to the grand altar at the east 
end of the church, The priests appear in their 
robes, and ina moment the ceremony begins. 
We can stand 
ding, 


at a distance and witness the wed- 


other weddings, let us move on. 

As we walk around the cathedral, we find one 
of the chapels draped in black, ‘The wedding 
over, the party prepare to go out to their car- 
The stately 
At the 
door is a heavy black hearse, with drivers and 


riage at the door, and drive away. 
beadle then heads another procession. 
uniform. 


servants in These people have also 


come to the church, because they think the two | 


great events of human life connected with its 
joys and sorrows, should be held within its 
walls. The mourners follow their dead into the 


dark, cold cathedral just as the wedding com- 
out, It 


wisely 


pany strange, but the 
Frenchman 
“It is 
joy and grief are always 

Why 
meet at 


pass seems 
Says, 
so everywhere; 


side by side, 


should they not 
the church door?” 

When the 
over, the 


slowly 


service is 
procession 
the 
to the cemetery. 


moves up 
street 
As it 


one along the way raises 


moves on, every 
his hat, and remains un- 
covered till it has passed, 
All the people recognize 
the sad 
their 


sight, and thus 


show respect for 
sorrow, even though they 


are total strangers to the 


mourners, and though 
the hearse may be only 
followed by one lonely 
old man on foot, 

At another time, the 
beadle escorts a happy 
couple to the chureh to 
have their babe chris- 


tened, or he heads a pro- 


vession of young girls 
who are dressed in white, 
and come to attend their 


first communion service, 


This is the | 


FUNERAL COACIL DRIVERS. 





The party | 


if we wish, but, as it does not differ from 





e.....m, 


Where choir-boys, priests, beadle and funeral 
| coachmen meet every day at the church, they 
| naturally make it a kind of home. Pass the 
| church at any hour, and you will see them. The 
| grand beadle sits on the steps and chats with the 
| coachmen, and the solemn ‘chaps themselves are 


frequently seen to take a friendly pipe together 

by the church porch. 
| The choir-boys come out after service and 
| play on the sidewalk very like other boys. The 
| cocoa merchant comes along with his tin can 
strapped on his back, and sells a tiny drink of 
cocoa to the altos and sopranos. The boy in the 
picture must have sung a long anthem to-day, 
for he is buying a drink. 

This curious mingling of every-day things and 
things sacred seems strange to an American. It 
has its evils and its excellencies, and who are we 
that we should captiously comment upon them. 

CHARLES BARNARD. 
+o 


PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 


Much less has been heard in this country than 
in England of a proposed reform in spelling our 
language. It has been forcibly urged that the 
spelling does not agree with the pronunciation, 
that there are many silent letters, and that much 
time is wasted in learning to spell. 


UTH’S COMPANION. 


Such changes must, if they make any progress 


| save future generations from the task of learn- 


of this kind had been started, it would quickly 
become a test of education whether one pro- 
nounced in the new or the old way. But no 
doubt it would take a long time before a new 
style of speech would come into the ordinary 
use of ignorant people. 

Some persons may suppose that were educated 
men to use « new pronunciation, they would not 
be understood by suchas had not learned it. Of 
course that is true; but the answer is that one 
would not forget the old way in learning the 
new. There are plenty of examples to show 
this. There are Scotchmen who talk pure Eng- 
lish in London, but who use their old Highland 
dialect with perfect ease in Scotland. 

These proposals to change pronunciation or 
spelling have not as yet made much headway. 


at all, be very slow. Still, it is well to do what 
we can to improve our mother tongue, and to 


ing to spell by a pure effort of memory, by giv- 
ing them a better and more reasonable pronun- 


ciation. 
4~@>- 


MUTATION. 


Storm after storm, and sunshine after sunshine, 
Lost in the line of varying days must range: 
On earth the appointed hour its course maintaineth, 
And ever ‘midst its circling comes a change, 
Heart after heart, and lifetime after lifetime; 
Deep in the dust their days of being cease; | 
In heaven the all-constant Christ His courts upbuildeth, 
And ever in eternity is peace. Wi. Hicas, 


. 
ee 


PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

Early in June an event occurred on a remote 
spot in Southern Africa which created a deep 
sensation in Europe, and was a fatal blow to 
many hopes. 

Prince Louis Napoleon, the only child of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugenie, 
who had gone to South Africa to fight in the 
English army against the savage Zulus, there 
met his death suddenly at the hands of the 
dusky enemy. 

It appears that the young prince had gone out 
of camp with a small body of officers on a recon- 
noitering expedition; that after going some dis- 
tance the party dismounted in a lonely field, and 
that a number of Zulus suddenly sprang out 





As with most proposals of reform, there are 
two views taken of this subject. There are 
those who would introduce a few new letters 
into the alphabet, and then spell every word ac- 
cording to its sound, cutting out al 


silent letters. 


duuble aud 
Others less radical would make 
some changes, but would not introduce a rigidly 
| phonetic system,—that is, a system of spelling 
| entirely by sound. 


Neither of these 
changes is likely to be 
made. The fact that dif- 
ferent communities pro- 
nounce English different- 
ly is a great obstacle. 
There is really no stand- 
ard of pronunciation, In 
some parts of the United 
States, for instance, the 
letter 7 is rarely pro- 
nounced in such words 
as barn, or at the end of 
words when the next 
word does not begin with 
a vowel. Elsewhere it is 
strongly emphasized. 

This is only an exam- 
ple of a very wide diver- 
sity in pronunciation. 
If, therefore, there were 
to be a reform in spel- 
ling, and each man wrote 
as he spoke, he would 
write English that would 
be barely understood in 
another part even of his 
own country, 

Another change which 
has been proposed is to 
make the pronunciation 
conform to the spelling. 


At the regular services rere CEN Seen? There would by this 
on Sundays and week plan, also, be few or no 
days, the beadle stands in the aisles, sees that | silent letters, and the same combination of. let- 
all visitors keep order, and accompanies the | ters would always be sounded in the same way. 


young priest who takes up the colleetion from 


the congregation 
Sometimes there is an extra 
ehureh, 
neets before 
and voiees, to 


musie of the high 


HVAISS 





witness the service, and hear the musie and ser 


mon 


for it is well 


service in the 
An orchestra, violins, trampets and ak, 
the choirand unites with the orgar 


For example, it would be agreed that the let- 
ters ovgh should always have the same sound. 
Suppose the sound were to be that heard in the 
word tough; then cough, dough, bough, and all 

} 


1| similar words would rhyme with it. 


The tong 


give the splendid and solemn | sound would no doubt be given to the a in hare, | that the bravery and soldierly qualities of the 
Thousands come to! to correspond with the sound in sure. 


-| you pronounce the sentence “IT have a bad 


church in all its splendor, and to see the vast | sound, 


multitudes at their best. 


from ambush and attacked them. The prince 
to have been the only one of the party 
killed, the English officers escaping. 

| This brave and amiable young man was but 
twenty-three years old when he thus met his 
death ina distant and savage land, ‘There are 
many yet living who have not forgotten the re- 
joicings which attended his birth, in 1856, at the 
Palace of the Tuileries. His father, Napoleon 
III., had been on the throne four years, and his 
most anxious desire had been that an heir to his 
name and crown should be born to him, that the 
empire might be perpetuated in the house of the 
Napoleons. 

The young prince’s coming was, therefore, 
hailed with intense delight both by his father 
and by all Frenchmen who desired the continu- 
ance of the empire. He was in his childhood 
delicate in health, and was most carefully reared. 
The emperor himself gave much of his time to 
the little prince’s education, and was his almost 
constant companion, and as Louis grew up, his 
high destiny and lofty future were very sedu- 
lonsly impressed on his mind. 

It was when the prince was fourteen years of 
age that the war between France and Prussia 
broke out, and he accompanied his Imperial fa- 
ther to the scene of conflict, to receive, as the 
emperor said, “his baptism of fire.”” He was 
to become a soldier, and Napoleon desired that 
his experience should begin as soon as possible, 

But the disasters of that mighty struggle soon 
made the emperor a prisoner, and the empress 
and young prince fugitives. After its close the 
ex-Imperial family, now exiled from France, 
took up their residence at Chiselhurst, a beauti- 
ful retreat not far from London, in England, 
where the emperor, worn with years, disease 
and misfortune, died two years after. 

The young prince now became the heir of the 
| Napoleonic cause. He entered the English mil- 
itary academy at Woolwich, to fit himself fora 
soldier's career, and proved himself a very quick 
and apt scholar, graduating with honor. 

He went to South Africa to enter actively, for 
the first time, into military duties. He deemed 
it only right to fight for England, which had 
harbored his family and given him his educa- 
(tion; but beyond this he desired to revive the 
j love for the Napoleons in France, by proving 


| 
| seems 
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With the death of Prince Louis Napoleon at 
the hands of the Zulus, the last direct heir of 
the Napoleonic Empire passes away. There are 
plenty of other Bonapartes, but they are none 
of them immediate descendants either of the 
founder of the first or the founder of the third 
empire. It seems as if the prince’s death would 
put an end to the party which has struggled to 
restore the Imperial throne, and would thus 
strengthen the new Republic by ridding it of 
what has hitherto been one of its most serious 
perils. 

Thus the fate of the second empire has been 
almost exactly like that of the first. The first 
Napoleon seized the supreme power, gained 
great victories, but was defeated at Waterloo, 
and died in exile. He had an only child, the 
Duke de Reichstadt, who was his and his party’s 
hope, and this child died a few years after his 
father, at twenty-one. Then the third Napoleon 
rose, won victories, was overwhelmed at Sedan, 
and died, he, too, in exile. His only child, like 
the Duke de Reichstadt, has survived but a few 
years, and dies, leaving no successor. 

+o - 


THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


Our readers will have observed that the corner- 
stone of this new building was recently laid by the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. There is probably no more 
significant illustration of the humanity of man to 
man, or the success which waits on obstinate, pa- 
tient endeavor, than this light-house. 

For centuries the sunken rocks on which it stands 
were fatal to thousands of navigators; but it oc- 
curred in 1695 to Henry Winstanley, a country gen- 
tleman in Essex, that it was possible to raise a 
beacon on these sunken reefs. For four years he 
labored, spending all of his princely fortune. The 
tower was completed, and Winstanley and his work- 
men were in it when a terrific gale swept it away. 
Three years later Rudyeed erected the second 
light-house, which he took eight years to perfect. 
It lasted fifty years, when it was burned down. The 
three keepers were driven to the edge of the rocks 
by the flames before they were found. One of them 
was so maddened by terror that he fled on reaching 
the main land, and never was discovered; another 
was ill, and declared that on looking upwards he 
had swallowed some of the melted lead, which was 
ridiculed by the faculty. After his death, however, 
his physician made a post-mortem examination, and 
found a solid lump of lead in his stomach. 

It is a curious example of the prejudices of the 
times that this physician, on publishing the fact, was 
threatened by his fellow-doctors with “imprison 
ment for false scientific statements.” To justify 
himself he tried the experiment on a dog, and 
actually was tried and convicted of “the crime of 
vivisection.” 

The third and last building was erected by John 
Smeaton, in 1756, ‘fa born machinist.”’ He had been 
intended for a learned profession, but at six years of 
age he had invented a windmill and made a pump. 
At fourteen he had his forge, his shop, his engines 
and tools. His parents wisely left him to his own 
path, and he accomplished before middle age this 
great triumph of engineering skill which has saved 
myriads of human lives. 

Smeaton’s whole course is pregnant with useful 
lessons to boys, especially the pious humility with 
which he gave the honor of all the successes of 
science to God. Upon the first stone laid he carved 
with his own hand, “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” 


+o — 
THE GOOD OLD DEACON. 

The squibs uttered against New England deacons 
have little or no justification. If a tub of butter or 
a barrel of apples is made up of alternate layers of 
good and bad, it is said to be “«deaconed.”’ The 
epithet does not refer to the character of deacons, 
but to an old practice of ‘‘deaconing” a hymn. 

Fifty or sixty years ago hymn-books were not so 
common as they now are. Some churches owned 
only two books. It was then the custom for one of 
the deacons to read two lines of a hymn, which the 
congregation sung. Other read and 
sung in the same way, until the hymn was sung 
through. 

As a class deacons have been the most trusted and 
influential men of New England villages. If a man 
died leaving property and a family, the deacon was 
made one of the executors, and the guardian of the 
widow and the fatherless. If the neighbors had a 
dispute about property, they “left it out’? to the 
Was a son wayward, the good deacon was 
as frequently as the good pastor asked to “talk” 
with him. 

In the “Recollections” of an old gentleman, an 
anecdote is told which illustrates the character of 
at least one of the New England deacons of the olden 
time. 

Elisha Hawley, of Ridgefield, Conn., was a soldier 
of the Revolution, and a deacon. He was a good 
man of business, but he never charged a purchaser 


lines were 


deacon. 





Now if | founder of the family existed in his heir. 


It seemed strange, indeed, to see the grand- 


Americans are always ready to attend, | cough” in the way we have indicated, you will} nephew of the great Napoleon fighting under the 
worth the while to see the | soon see how English might be changed in| flag of that England which had beaten the Em- 


peror at Waterloo, and had kept him a prison- 


It is said, perhaps truly, that when a reform | er for life at St. Helena, 


one cent more than the article was worth. The 
| Golden Rule was his rule of life. 

| One day he learned that a widow had been re- 
| duced from a competency to poverty. With the 
| deacon an opportunity created a duty. He visited 
|}her. Fearing lest he might wound her feelings if 
he should offer money or charity, he said,— 

| “Madam, I think I owed your late husband fifty 
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dollars, and P’ "= come to pay it to you as his legal 
representz ative.” 

““How was that?’ asked the lady, somewhat star- 
tled. 

“I will tell you. About twenty-five years ago, 
soon after you were married, I made furniture for 
your husband to the amount of two hundred dollars. 
I have been looking over the account, and find that 
I rather overcharged him in the price of some chairs, 
—that is, I could have afforded them at somewhat 
less. I have added up the interest, and here, mad- 
am, is the money.” 

The tears came in the widow’s eyes; she half-sus- 
pected the deacon had constructed the debt by wi//- 
ing that he had inade an overcharge. What was she 
to do?—the money was on the table, and the deacon 
had left the house. 


= +r —— 
A DUAL ROBBERY. 

A physician, living at Cambridge, Dorchester 
County, Md., who signs himself, «A Constant Read- 
er,’ sends us a graphic description of the dual rob- 
bery of a fish-hawk by a bald-headed eagle. He 
writes: 

“[ had just left the dinner-table, to walk across 
the lawn with my children, when my attention was 
attracted by furious screams in the upper air. A 
dark shadow flitted across the grounds. Looking 
up, [ saw a fish-hawk flying low in a straight line, 
and pursued at a hundred yards’ distance by a bald- 
headed eagle. 

“The hawk was moving leisurely, so much so that 
I was struck by the little dread of capture which his 
flight exhibited, and the fear that his startling cries 
betokened. The intentions of the eagle were soon 
seen. A few strokes of his powerful wings brought 
him in close neighborhood to the hawk. The 
screaming fisherman relinquished his prey, which 
quivered and gleamed in the sunlight like a dise of 
silver as it clove the air in its descent towards the 
earth. It was a small fish, apparently a perch. 

“We were a little surprised that the rapacious 
bandit should have devoted his powers to the cap- 
ture of such small game. The fish had not fallen 
fifty feet before the eagle, by a peculiar dip, rather 
than by the use of his wings, sank below it, and 
turning almost upon his back, clutched and bore it 
away. He flew in an opposite direction to that the 
hawk was going. 

“The hawk seemed satisfied to have escaped with 
the loss of his property, and kept the even tenor of 
his way. But our attention was again arrested by 
renewed screams. Looking at the hawk, we noticed 
that he was a changed bird as to conduct. Visibly 
agitated, he was urging hfs flight with surprising 
energy. 

“A glance at the robber revealed the cause of the 
change. The eagle had turned, and again was in 
pursuit. The hawk seemed almost frantic in its 
struggles to escape. A torrent of cries, screams, 
maledictions, imprecations, poured from his throat. 
He vainly beat the air, flying now higher, now lower, 
now straight forward. 

“The eagle came down upon him in swifter flight, 
eausing us to wonder as to the cause of the pursuit. 

“In a few moments, he came almost in contact 
with his fleeing victim, with outstretched talons, 
and poising himself above the hawk, as if to tear 
him in pieces, he uttered a loud shrill scream. In- 
stantly we saw, leaving the claws of the hawk, a sec- 
ond tish, much larger than the first. The eagle did 
not see it until it had fallen a hundred feet. De- 
sisting at once from his threatened attack, and half- 
closing his wings, he plunged swiftly downward be- 
low the fish, turned on his back, and clutching it, 
bore it off in triumph. 

“The hawk, with a wail of vexation and resent- 
ment, sullenly continued its flight. 

“The fact suggests a curious speculation. Did 
the hawk part designedly with the smaller fish? If 
80, it exhibited an intelligence which we have been 
accustomed to observe only in beings of a much 
higher order. 

+o 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

Summer tourists in the Alpsare charmed with the 
beauty of the Swiss cottages, and the simple habits 
of the mountaineers. They imagine these happy 
peasants lead a kind of idyllic life; but a winter 
visit would change such romantic notions, and re- 
veal the hardships of a mountain life. The terrible 
snows, by blocking the roads and making communi- 
cation impossible, sometimes reduce the inmates 
nearly to starvation. 

Fuel is scarce in these lofty regions, and American 
families would be frozen by the cold atmosphere of 
the rooms in which the mountaineers pass the long 
Winter months. The goats and cattle are made com- 
Panions in their homes, partly for warmth as well 
as for convenience. Even in summer life is at- 
tended with many perils. In Moos, a village of the 
Tyrol, with a population of eight hundred, more 
than three hundred men and women have been 
killed since 1758, by slipping from the steep slopes 


Only the goats can be trusted to graze, 
and the larger cattle have to be fed by grass cut and 
gathered by human hands. 


ad 
A TURNING-POINT. 

The turning-point in the life of an individual— 
falsely called by the unreflecting “his luck”’—is sim- 
Ply the oceasion which brings to a result his previ- 
ous training, An incident which proved the turn- 
ing-point in the life of Barry, the eminent Irish 
Painter, illustrates this remark. 

When a mere boy he walked from Cork to Dub- 





lin, carrying with him his first picture,—“The Con- 


_THE YOUTH’S 


version of the Pagans by St. Patrick.” 
ited at the annual exhibition of Irish artists, but in | 
such a remote corner that few persons noticed it. 

The great Irish orator, Edmund Burke, happened, 
however, to see it. He was so much pleased that he 
asked the secretary the name of the artist. 

“T don’t know,” answered the secretary; 
was brought here by that little boy,” 
Barry, who stood near. 

“Where did you get this picture, my boy?” 
Burke. “Who painted it?” 

“It is mine,” replied the boy; “I painted it.” 

“Oh, that is impossible!’ said Burke, looking with | 
an incredulous smile at the poorly-clad youth. 

“But I did, sir,” said the youth, stoutly. He con- 
vineed the orator that he spoke the truth. Burke 
became his friend, and Barry through the orator’s 
kindness was lifted into fame. 

The meeting of the boy with the great man was 
the turning-point of the artist’s life. That is, it 
turned from obscurity and poverty to fame and 
fortune, because genius, training and work had pre- 
pared something to be turned. 

Luck seldom happens save to those who have 
trained themselves to take advantage of it. 


pointing to 


said | 
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DEAD AT HIS POST. 

A brave engineer died at his post of duty. His 
name was §S. F. Pritchard, and he was running a 
train on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He saw 
just ahead a large piece of rock that had rolled down 
the side of the mountain on the track. Quick as 


“but it | 


| knew the mistake, not one 





thought he sprang from his seat without ergtied 
his hold on the throttle, jammed it shut and put on 
the air-brakes. 


The next instant the engine went crashing and 
grinding over the rock, was thrown from the track 
and turned over and over, stripping it of machinery 
and crushing everything that would break. 

The name of the engineer of the ill-fated locomo- 
tive deserves to be embalmed in verse and story. 

When the horror-stricken trainmen and passen- 
gers reached the battered wreck, the manly form of 
the brave engineer was found standing erect as if 
his engine was running smoothly over the rails. 
One hand grasped the throttle, and the other the 
handle of the air-brake valve, with a clutch that 
could not be loosed. 

His lips were pressed closely together, and his face 
wore a determined but anxious look, that, alas! was 
never to ae for penetrating his side was the 
cold, cruel, polished iron handle of the “reverse 
bar 

The engine, in turning over, had pressed him 
against the bar, and he had died instantly and 
peacefully,—died at his post of duty,—died that 
men might live! 





+> _ 
THACKERAY’S GENEROSITY. 

Mr. Trollope, in his volume on Thackeray, charac 
terizes the novelist as **ane of the most soft-hearted 
of hnman beings, sweet as charity itself, who went 
about the world dropp: . pearls, doing good, and 
never willingly inflicting a wound.” Mr. Trollope 
tells this story of Thackeray’s kindness and willing- 
ness to help: 


He chanced once to hear of a friend of his and of 
Thackeray’s who was in immediate need of a large 
sum of money, two thousand pounds, who had no- 
where to look’ for it, and must go utterly to the wall 
without it. He met Thackeray and told him the 
story. 

“Do you mean to say that Iam to find two thou- 
sand pounds?” he said, angrily. I explained that I 
had not even suggested the doing of anything, only 
that we might discuss the matter. Then there came 
across his face a peculiar smile, and a wink in his 
eye, and he whispered his suggestion, as though 
half-ashamed of his manners. “I'll go half,” he 

said, “if anybody will do the rest.’ And he did go 
half, at a day or two’s notice, though the gentleman 
was no more than simply a friend. 





+> 
THIRTY THOUSAND MILES A 

The idea of motion must help us conceive the idea 
of space. In no other way can we get an impression 
of the awful spans of the sky, and the monstrous 
distances between the stars. <A scientific lecturer 
suggests the following: 

To give an idea of relative distances, suppose a 
voyager through the celestial spaces could travel 
from the sun to the utmost planet of our system in 
twenty-four hours. So enormous would be his ve- 


locity that it would carry him across the Atlantic 
Ocean, from New York fo Liverpool, in less than a | 


tenth of a second of the clock. | R 


Starting from the sun with this velocity, he would | 
cross the orbits of the inner planets in rapid succes- | 
sion, and the outer ones more slowly, until, at the 
end of a single day, he would reach the contines of 
our system, crossing the orbit of Neptune. 

But though he passed eight planets the first day, 
he would pass none the next; for he would have to 
journey eighteen or twenty years, without diminu- 
tion of speed, before he could reach the nearest star, 
and would then have to journey as far again before 
he could reach another. 


— _ +e ~ 
“DRAWING OUT THE FEAR.” 

I witnessed a beautiful and touching incident, says 
Owen in his “Here and There in Portugal,” illus- 
trative of the early lessons which make the peril of 
the future occupation familiar to a child from his 
cradle, in a little scene on the banks of the Douro: 


A fisherman and his wife stood at the water-side, 
opposite to a deep and dangerous je Their child, 
a boy of about a year old, was already habited in 
the costume of his future life, that of a sailor, the 
trousers tucked up above the child’s knees. Lead- 
ing him towards the river’s brink, the mother pur- 
posely wet his tiny feet. He was alarmed, and clung 
to her. 

With soft and affectionate caresses again and again 
she led him to the water, until the little imp, em- 
boldened by her encouragement, ventured down 
alone, and only just able to walk, tottered unsteadily 
to the stream. I trembled at the risk. 

Just a few feet further and the water deepened 
dangerously. But there was no cause for fear. 
Guided by a watchful eye, the mother’s hand was 
ever ready to catch the little scrap of infant human- 





| an out-door character. 
; mitted on or before September 1, 1879, 


SECOND. | 





CO} MPANION. 


It was exhib-| ity just in time to save it, and to render my half- | 


uttered exclamation unnecessary. Que esta sazen- 
do?” —(What is she doing?) Esta he tirando omedo” 
(She is drawing out his tear), was the reply. 
+> 
A COURTEOUS FAMILY. 

The family referred to in the following anecdote 
showed a politeness rarely found in the most cour- 
teous circles: 

Dr. P——, an elder in a Presbyterian Church, lo- 
eated in an [linois town, has long been in the habit 
of having each member of the family repeat a verse 
of Scripture at the breakfast-table. A friend stayed 
over night with him, and the next morning, as the 
verses were repeated around the table, when his 
turn came, he gave them this for his verse: 

“The rolling stone gathers no moss.”’ 
was the Christian courtesy of that 
though there was not one of the 


And such 

family that, al- 
ten children but 
even smiled, and the 
stranger went his way without ever knowing the 
blunder he had made. 


+e | 
“TWO FOR A CENT.” 

The Chieago Adrance tells the following incident | 
of honesty in the good old times, when men paid 
their money and took their choice,— but always 
paid: | 

The earlier students and citizens of Oberlin were | 
for years accustomed to see a cart of peaches in the 
street, or a basket of apples in the college hall, with 
this placard, «Two for a cent. 
the box!’ To nobody did it seem to oceur that it 
was a tribute to the honesty of that community. 

«> 
PRIZE LIST, No. 5. 

This list of prizes is selected with special reference 
to summer vacation, the work to be done being of 
The articles must be sub- 
and ad- 
dressed, “Assistant Editor, Youru’s Companion.” 

Fifteen Dollars for the best painting of flowers 
from nature in oil-color. | 

Ten Dollars for the best pencil-drawing of land- 
scape from nature. 

Ten Dollars for the rarest and most perfect col- 
lection of butterflies. 

Ten Dollars for the best design for country res- | 
idence, with plans and elevations, | 


A Holly Seroll Saw for the best original de- | ~ 


sign for wall-pocket. | 

Five Dollars for the best model of an inkstand 
carved in wood. 

Five Dollars for the best account of a scientitic 
excursion,—botanical, geological, or otherwise; or 
of a visit to some remarkable place or manufactory, 
to be not less than six or over ten pages. 

Five Dollars for the best poem on ‘The Ocean.” 

Every article must be strictly original, and com- 
petitors must be under twenty years of age, and | 
subscribers to the Companion. 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy 
of the rules, incloging a three-eent stamp and ad- 
dressed, “Assistant Editor.” | 





1000 CARDS GIVEN AWAY 


To Every Boy Who Buys of Usa 
BONANZA PRINTING PRESS, 
With Ink, Type and Furniture. 





Vacation has come, and now is the time for pleasure 
and money-making. This outfit, with our Present of 
ONE THOUSAND BLANK CARDs, 
makes it possible for eve ry boy to pay for it ina few days. 
We will tell you how. These thousand cards are very 
—same quality and size as ladies’ visiting cards. 
There are 20 packs of 50 each. If you charge only 15 ets. 
per pack, it is less than one-half what ordinary printers 
charge, and you will then make $3. In most cases you | 
can get 25 cts. per pack. The Bonanza Press is made of 
malleable iron, handsomely japanned, and ornamented 
with red and gold stripes. It is provided with Ink Table, 
Platen Bands, Screw Chase 2!5x4 inches in size. We give 
with the Press, 1 Composing Pallet, 2-ineh Composition 
oller, 1 box best Card Ink, 1 set Spacing Reglet, 1 pack | 
White Bristol Car and a full 2 A,3 a fontof Fancy 
Type, with spaces and quads, and our large gift of 1000 
White Bristol Board Cards. The whole put up in a slid- 
ing-cover wooden box. Price, ®3. Order at once. 


GOODS AT HALF PRICE. 


List of Preminms several 

Phis requires us to displace many 
We have prepared a | 

SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 


of these goods, with full description, and the market price | 











ds, 





Each year we add to onr 
hundred new articles. ° 
articles now on our list. 


attached; also the reduced price at which we sell these 
goods to our subscribers only. the price we shall | 
charge will be from 334 to 50 per cent. less than prices 
charged elsewhere for same goods. This is a rare chance, 
and only offered to our subscribers. Special List sent on 
receipt of one three-cent stamp. 


Perry Mason & Co, 


HEALTH, REST ~ HAPPINESS 


CAN BE 


OUR seaprcee WEB HAMMOCK, 


FOUND IN 


OUR HAMMOCK is 10 feet long, has a 6 foot bed, sust 





s 500 pounds; 





variegated in color, very handsome. On a hot day, in the shade, it is rest and 
refreshment. Equally good for ay and country. Keep ke take comfort; 
be happy. Reduced price $1.1 postage, 22 puch larger Ham- 


mock, price $2.00, postage 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple P1., Boston, Mass, 


2 a. Money re funded 





if not satisia tory. 





Put the money in! — 


| Uso bd gga gy Le HYPOPHOSPHITE or 


| possible injury to the 
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POOR PAPA. 


Votrme L, IDLE HOUR SERIES, 

By MARY W. PORTER, of New Or-Eans. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Pronounced the most Brilliant and 
Entertaining Summer Book 
issued for Years. 


For sale by all Booksellers and News lealers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Pub ers: 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
A FINISHED | THE > NEW ENGLAND 
ere Boston,employing 
MUSICAL | 75 Eminent Professors, 
|Has a reputation unequalle a on 
furnishing a CO MP LETE 
EDUCATION, »« SICAL EDUCATION at 


Imerely nominal rates, combined 
with RARE collateral advantages. 1 prospectus 
address EB. 


Fo 
‘Tourjee, Musie Hall, Boston, Mass. 
World’s ONLY Manufaciw 


WHEEL CHAIRS. 


Exclusively, Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Crippies’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors, Comfort, du- 
rability and ease of movement 
equalled. Vatentee and maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Llustrat 























ed C ats tlogue, and mention } 
Companion. YS. SMITH, 
32 P ‘att Str » New York. 


To introduce Brainard’s patterns 
World to every reader of the 
Companion, we Will send samp! ecopi 
containing over $5 worth of mus 


$5 WORTH 
OF MUSIC 





receipt: of The largest, oldest 
FOR 256. and best music al monthly. Only $150 
e | a year, Single copies, 15 cts. Every 
ninber contains 50 pages of choice new music and inter- 


esting reading sgh 
Address 


‘atalogues of music sent tree, 
BR AINARD’'S SONS, 
158° State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LADIES CIRCULARS 









A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribe ibed | 193,000 packages of Vital- 


| ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 


impaired vitality and debility. 
Composed of the nerve- 
and wheat 


giving principles of the ox brain 
For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Ave., 


germ, 


-¥. 





INVALID RECHINING 
ROLLIN G 


CHAIRS, 





Send for 
PF Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW WAVED — oT. 


WALE LAW SCHOOL.- kegular course 2 ye Ws3 
Graduate Course (for degree of 1D. ’ 
a all term opens Sept, 25th. Address PRoF. i i "ANC 18 


AYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


“THE INFANT GLASS.":.2 iii ines ee 


year. Vols. Land 2 complete tor irge type and nice 
stories. Address L, H. Milwaukee, Wis. 


To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Le 
MOREMOUSE, 


LIME 
AND SODA. For Consnsngsion, Weak Lungs, 
Coughs, Asthma, Bron sand General Dewilit 
it is an acknowledyed Spec “ific Remedy, proved by 2 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 


Price, $1 and SZ per bottle. Prepared only by 
* WINCHESTER & CO., Chemistn, 








_ Sold by Drugzists, 36 John St., New Yorke 
Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE 


ges, 


COMFITS or Worm Le 


although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 


7eN= 
most delicate child, This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, s¢ 


hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists 


25 centsa box 


23 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE, 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 500 ie Equal in 
power at e-te nth. she 
cost of o Ahorinstrenvet ents. Sar 
ple by mail, postpaid, 25 cer tse 

J. BRIDE & CO., 

297 Broadway, New York. 


New Illustrated Circular of 
Novelties free. 





PORTRAIT FINGER RINGS. 


A microse opic copy of any portrait set in a finger ring 
of ordinary size at a cost of from one dollar upwards. 


— stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
CLOSSON CROSS & CO., 


Box 1100, Boston, Mass. 





For Beat aving Labor < 
liness abi eap qyualied, 
MORSE BROS., ‘Prop rs, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


SWEDISH NATIONAL SONG. 


BY OSCAR FREDRIK, KING OF NORWAY 


Raise the flag, world-honored banner 
Raise her on the highest top! 

Droop your sword, each laureled hero! 

Golden memory, glowing hope, 
Go with Sweden’s banner up 


AND SWEDEN. 


See the cross on her blue bosom; 
Glory’s gold on honor cast, 
Sacred pledge in battle’s fury, 





Every hour he conquers surely, | 
Who in God alone stands fast. Hy 
Dragon tongues so fearless waving, 
Like a Viking’s lance of fame, 


Down your high staff tireless gazing, 
Over all the sea’s blue hall, 
Wave to all your fadeless fame! 
| 


What a grand, illustrious story 
Writes upon our flag, our braves; 
When to some far countries go they, 


And o’er war-fields 
Still their death 


Hail thee! guardian of our glor 
liail thee! tears’ and wie ceeite Srtend} 
se thy past thy future story; 

Still, through death and dangers gory, 
Thou our fathers’ faith forfend. 


won with glory, 
less valor waves, 


Wave on high, thou faithful banner! 
Guard our glory as of ok 
Where the blue waves rock forever, 
Wide unfurl thy blue and gold, 
Until Time's last tide hath rolled! 
d from the Swedish by Lypia M, MILLARD. 





Translat: 
«eo 


For the Companion. 


“MY MOTHER’S BEEN PRAYING.” 

In February, 1861, a terrible gale raged along 
the coast of England. In one bay, Hartlepool, 
it wrecked eighty-one vessels. While the storm 
was at its height, the Rising Sun, a stout brig, 
struck Longrear Rock, a reef extending a 
mile from one side of the 
ing only her two topmasts 
waves. 

The lifeboats were away, wrecked 
The only means of saving the men, 
clinging to the swaying masts, was the rocket 


on 
She sunk, leav- 
above the foaming 


bay. 


rescuing 
crews. 


apparatus. Before it could be adjusted, one 
mast fell. Just as the rocket, bearing the life- 
line, went booming out of the mortar, the other 


mast toppled over. 

Sadly the rocket-men in to draw in their 
line, when, suddenly, they felt that something 
was attached to it, and in a few minutes hauled 
on to the beach the apparently lifeless body of a 
sailor-boy. ‘Trained and tender hands worked, 
and in a short time he became conscious. The 
Sunday Magazine may describe the final scene: 


With wild amazement, he gazed around on 
the crowd of kind and sympathizing friends. 
They raised him to his feet. He looked up into 
the weatherbeaten face of the old fisherman 
near him, and asked,— 

“Where am I?” 

“Thou art here, 

“Where's the cap’n? 

“Drowned, my laud." 

“The mate, then?” 

“He's drow ned, too.” 

“The crew? 

“They are 
one saved.”’ 

The boy stood, overwhelmed, for a few mo- 
ments; then he raised both his hands, and eried 
in a loud voice, 

“My mother's been praying for me! 
er’s been praying for me!” 

And then he dropped on his knees on the wet 
sand, and hid his sobbing face in his hands, 

Hundreds heard that day this tribute to a 
mother’s love, and to God's faithfulness in lis- 
tening to a mother’s prayers, 

The little fellow was taken to a house near by, 
and in a few days he was sent home to his moth- 
er’s cottage in Northumberland, 


beg: 


my lad.” 


” 


all lost, my lad; thou art the only 


My moth- 


+e 
HUNTING FOR A WORD. 

An anecdote of Moore, the Irish poet, shows 
how much pains a writer who does good work 
will take to put the righ 
Moore 
France, 


t word in the right place. 
visit to a friend 
and while there, wrote a short poem: 


was on a literary 


One day, while the guest was engaged in his 


apple-trees 


|in the interior of that State, and set 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


exquisite harmony of the cadence; but he could | 
not supply the want. 

The twain cudgelled their brains until they | 
reached the house on their return, without avail. 

The rest of the day was spent as usual, as was 
the evening, save that ever and anon Movore 
would sink into silent fits in pursuit of the ab- 
sent word. And so came on the night, and the 
poet went to bed in a deep study, 

The following morning was bright and beauti- | 
ful, and Moore came down from his chamber 
with a bounding step, with a scrap of paper in 
his hand, and a glorious light in his genial coun- 
tenance. | 

The word had come to him! He had awoke 
during the night, and the kind genius of inspira- 
tion had visited his pillow, and he had got up 
and torn a scrap from his note-book, and at the 
window, by the light of the moon, had made the 
thought secure. 

“There,” said he, when he had incorporated 
it into the text, ‘‘there it is, only a simple, single 
word, a word as common as a, b, ¢, and yet it 
cost me twelve hours of unflagging labor to find 
it and put it where it is; who could believe it?’ 


+e 
MAKING A TOWN WITH TREES 
Some writer has noticed the “thousands of 


” 


which have sprung up from the 

seeds planted by the “apple-seed man,’’ a sin- 

gular tramp who travelled through the country 

many years, with the habit of munching apples 

and then the by the wayside. 

There is something beautiful and benevolent in 

this passion for starting trees for other genera- 

tions to enjoy. What comes of it when indulged 

with intelligence and system, the St. Paul Pioneer | 
Press tells as follows: 


sowing seeds 


About twelve years ago a gentleman engaged | 
in business in New York City purchased a farm 
t about im- 
proving it in accordance with his own tastes and 
notions. The farmers about him at first laughed 





| in their sleeves at his attempts at ‘‘book farm- 


ing,’’ and predicted certain failure as the result 
of his experiments. 

Being an admirer of the beautiful, his first 
move was to surround his place with shade-trees, 
and to give orders for their careful attention and 
culture, He next employed the columns of the 
local paper to prove to his neighbors the advan- 
tages of trees, not only for shade and shelter, 
but also as a means of protection against storms. 

A circular was printed and distributed, setting 
forth the matter more fully, and giving direc- 
tions as to what varieties to plant, and how to 
care for them after being set. Meetings were 
called, and the subject discussed, until “at last 
the neighborhood caught the spirit of progress, 
and a tree-planting mania setin. The highways 
were adorned for » and yards theretofore 
bare of shade were vow adorned with a bounti- 
ful supply. 

And the good influence of that man’s example | 
spread, until the leading roads in the whole town | 
were converted into avenues of shade, and an | 
unattractive village transformed at length into | 
one of the most lovely towns in Central New 
York. 

A short time since the place was visited by a 
gentleman from the city, a son of the party who 
first led the way in tree-planting, and it was 
with difficulty that he recognized the spot. The 
old farm, and the neighbors’ farms, and the vil- 
lage streets, were adorned with graceful elms 
and maples from twenty to thirty feet in height. 


by its beauty had chosen it for their home, and | 
fine residences now graced the shady avenues. 
The old farm which his father had ‘purchased 
for eleven thousand dollars has been since re- 
sold for twenty thousand dollars, and a like ad- | 
vance in property had taken place throughout 
the town. 

Now this gentleman ‘builded better than he 
knew."’ We doubt whether with all his 
sightedness he ever expected such results as have 
followed from his efforts. 

+o 

TIGER’S METHOD OF ATTACK. 

The cunning of a tiger is seen in his mode of 
attack. When he a herd of cattle, he 
crouches or crawls silently. Behind a bush he | 
dodges, or sneaks under the shadowing border 
of a bit of forest. 


For a short distance he is possessed of great 
speed, and with a few short agile bounds he 
generally manages to overtake his prey. If baf- 
tled in his first attack, he retires growling to lie 
in wait for a less fortunate victim. 

His onset being so fierce and sudden, the ani- 
mal he selects for his prey is generally taken at 
a great disadvantage, and is seldom ina position 
to make any strenuous or availing resistance. 

Delivering the numbing blow with his mighty | 
fore paw, he fastens on the throat of the animal 
he has felled, and invariably tries to tear open 


sees 





literary labor, the two took a stroll into an ad- 
jacent wood, and his host soon perceived that 
his companion was given up to his own thoughts; 
he was silent and abstracted, noticing neither 
his friend and entertainer, 
beauties of the landscape. 

By-and-by, he began to 
of his glove, pulling and twite hing spasmodieally 
and when this had gone on fora long time, his 
friend ventured to ask him what was the trouble. 

“Tl tell you,” vag Moore. “I have left at 
home, upon my tab! 
Ido not like. The line is perfect save that one 
word; and that word is perfect save its inflection, 
Thus it is;"" and he repeated the line, and asked | 
his friend if he could help him. 

It was a delicate point. The friend saw the 
need, saw where and how the present word 
jarred just the slightest possible bit 


nor the surrounding | 


gnaw the finger- tips | 


| 
a poem in which is a word | 


upon the } 


the jugular vein. 

| This is his practice in nearly every case, and 
| it shows a wonderful instinct for selecting the 
most deadly spot in the whole body of his luck- 
less pre) . 

When he has got hold of his victim by the 
throat, he lies down, holding on to the bleeding 
| careass, snarling and growling, and fastening 
and withdraw ing his claws, much as a cat does 
with a rat or mouse. 






the blood, but this is just one of those broad, 
general assertions which require proof. 
In some cases he may quench his thirst and | 
gratify his appetite for blood by drinking it! 
| from the gushing veins of his quivering victim, 
| but in many eases I know from observation that | 
the blood is not drunk. 
If the tiger is very hungry he then begins his 


| spot. 


| until he has acquired an appetite. 


Strangers had heard of the place, and attracted | * 


far- | + 


- ss 
Some writers say he then proeeeds to drink 


JULY 17, 1879. 


feast, tearing huge fragments of flesh from the | ticed the man was leaning forward very strange- 
dead body, and not unusually swallowing them | ly; I saw him take a handkerchief, that was the 
| whol le. beginning of it, and tie it round his face. 

If he is not particularly hungry he drags the Then he would sit a little, and shake it out, 
carcass away, and hides it in some well-known | and then tie it another way, still leaning his head 
This is to preserve it from the hungry — Said I, ‘‘Have you the toothache?” 
talons and teeth of vultures and jackals. vo.” 

He commonly remains on guard near his cache 





oe Then will you be good enough to tell me whi 
you lean forward with the handkerchief?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘the window of the fly is 
broken, and the wind is pretty cold this morning 
and I am trying to keep it from you. 

“Why,” I said, “you don't mean to tell me 
you are sticking your head in that hole to keep 


If he cannot conveniently carry away his 
quarry, because of its bulk, or the nature of the | 
ground, or from being disturbed, he returns to | 
the place at night and satisfies his appetite 
Tigers can sneak crouchingly along as fast as 
they can trot, and it is wonderful how silently | the wind off me?’ 
they can steal on their prey. “Yes, Lam.” 
They seem to have some stray provident fits, |; I said, ‘‘Well, I thank you, my dear fellow, I 





and on occasions make provision for future never saw you before. 
wants. “No, I saw you; I was a hallad singer, and 
There are instances on record of a tiger drag- used to go around with a half-starved wife and 


ging a kill after him for miles, over water, and 
through slush and weeds, and feasting on the 
carcass days after he has killed it. 


baby in her arms, my wife oftentimes with 
black eve. Somehow or other, I got to hear you 
in Edinburgh in 1853, and you told me I ‘w - A 
/ MAN’; and ‘T went out of the place, and said, ° 


ia the help of God, whatever it costs, I// % y 


For the Companion man!’ and now I have a happy home, and wife 

and children gathered around me. God bless 

BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD. you, sir. I would stick my head in any hole 
The lonely churchyard shadows under heaven if I could do you any good. God 


Lay on the churehyard gt 
And there, in sober converse, 
Two wande ring strange 
The first spoke, witha te arfal¢ e eye, 
Of one laid here to rest. 
“Of all my early friends,” said he, 
“He was the truest, best. 
He took me when a wayward boy, 
And all he did, God knows. | 
He died; and now beneath this sod 
He finds a soft repose.” 





| bless yon! 





+o 
A FIERCE WHALE. 
Some one writing from Nantucket, which for- 
merly had hundreds of vessels engaged in the 
whale-fishery, and now has not one, says: 








_ The old men well enough remember the first 
ht they had of the whales on the cruising 


“Well,” said the second, “‘all are not | . 
| grounds 


So noble as your friend; 





Not every one a helping hand They fancy they can hear the boat- 
‘To some poor boy will lend. | steerer’s speech: 

“Raekoaseneraee: -_ “Now, boys, give it to her; lay back hard! 

The boy had really but one f ault Spring hard, Itell you! There she blows! Break 
A little taste for wine. our backs, your duff-eaters! Put me right on 


y 
top of that whale, boys! 
beauty! One more lift, 
tucket bar.’ 

“When I first went whaling,’’ quoth he, “you 
might wake up of a morning in the sea of Japan 
with fifty sail of whalemen in sight. I have 
gone on deck off the Cape of Good Hope when 
we hadn't a bar’] of ile in the ship, and we took 
in tw eive hundred bar’}s afore we put out the 
fires.”’ 
+o Whales with nomen a in them having 

the names of vessels that had entered the Arctic 
& CHIP SHAT TALEED. by way of Behring’s Straits have been taken by 

John Williams, the martyr missionary of the ' ships on the Atlantic side of the continent. 

South Sea Islands, once told the following anec-| The tremendous power of the whale when en- 


There she is, boys,—a 


Too hard on little faults; 4 
- and hurrah for Nan- 


| 
This man employed him; but he was | 
Discharged him; and the boy went wrong; | 0 

He died in prison vaults. | 
“I’ve heard since that the old man’s dead; 

Good riddance if he be; 

or. eally, this is wonderful! 

This tombstone,—do you see? 
A marble shaft! and raised for him! 

Will folly never end?” 
The other answered, speaking low, 

“raised that o’er my friend!” H.D 





dote: He was engaged one day hewing timber | ™e¢ is illustrated by the tale of a collision with 
eile tips: Faiae si Ae one that resulted in the loss of the ship Esser, of 

for a chapel, surrounded by many wondering Nantucket. 

natives In November, 1820, this ship was among 


whales, and three boats were lowered. A young 
out my square, I took up a chip, and with a Whale wastaken. Shortly after another of great 
piece of charcoal, wrote upon it a request that sino, oupposed to have been the dam, of the one 
| Mrs. Williams would send me that article. I} just killed, came against the ship with such vio- 
| called a chief, and said to him,— | lence as to tear away part of the false keel. 
“Friend, take this; go to our house, and give| _ It then remained some time alongside, en- 
it to Mrs. Williams.” | | deavoring to grip the ship in its jaws, but failing 
He was a singular-looking man, remarkably | to make any impression, swam off about a quar- 
quick in his movements, and had been a great ter of a mile, when, suddenly turning about, it 
warrior; but in one of his battles he had lost an | ¢’me with tremendous velocity towards the 
eve. Giving me an inexpressible look with the  “8se*. : : 
other, he said,—- The concussion not only stopped the vessel's 
“Take that! She will call mea fool and scold | Way, but actually forced her astern. Every man 
me if I carry a chip to her.” on deck was knocked down; the bows were com- 
“No,” I replied, “she will not, Take it and, pletely stove in. In a few minutes the vessel 
go immediately. Iam in haste.” filled and went on her beam ends. 
He took it from me and asked, 
say?” 


As I had come to the work one morning with- 


‘What must I — 


+o 


OFFICERS IN AN INDIAN WAR. 
A writer in the Pennsylvania Monthly tells an 
| incident which shows that an Indian campaign 
‘How can this speak? Has it a mouth?” I) is not a full-dress parade: 
desired him to take it immediately and not 
spend so much time in talking about. it. 
On arriving at the house, he gave the chip to 
rs. Williams, who read it, threw it away, and 
went to the tool-chest, whither the chief, resolv- 
ing to see the end of this mysterious business, 
| followed her closely. On receiving the square 
from her, he said,— 
| “Stay, daughter; how do you know that this 
is what Mr. Wiiliams wants?’ 
“aes, she replied, “‘did you not bring mea 





| I replied, “You have nothing to say. The | 
chip will say all I wish.” With a look of aston- | 

ishment and contempt, he held the piece of 
| wood, and said,— 


Riding alone into camp early in the afternoon, 
I directed my horse’s steps to a group of men 
whom I supposed to be officers, quite as much 
from their general bearing as from any display 
of uniform by them. 

Standing a few feet apart from the rest was 
an individual dressed in a soft felt hat. that 
looked as if it had gone through several cam- 
paigns and got the worst of every one of them, 
a gray flannel shirt, a pair of dirty, reddish 
pants stuck into a rough pair of boots, a car 


chip just now? ; : 
es.” 2 7 ‘ tridge-belt suspended around his waist, and 
did — 4. = a warrior; “but T vith his beard divided and tied with two pieces 
| “If you did not, I did,” was the reply, “for it of cord. 


, a : : Sa Altogether he was a pretty hard-looking char- 
i i ong hay pan ( Berl roanibte ‘| acter, who supposed might be an indifferent 
r . - 1 bagel oe | sort of ateamster. Dismounting in front of this 
-. ood = = a sania one - —— group, I inquired for Gen. Crook. My teamster 
H cate g > ste s ce ood, 2 ¥ ? ee pres Cun Alatie, 
he ran aoe the settlement with the chip in paar it chewing He Brie G ke “eo 
one hand and the square in the other, holding | SUSNCE 2 Persea ee en a eee ey 
. he Bi teed Crook, United States Army, commanding the 
them up as high as his arms would reach, and one ° f the Pl: 7 

shouted as he went, ‘See the wisdom of these | Department of the Platte. 
English people! They can make chips talk! — 

They can make chips t: ak!” 

On giving me the square, he wished to know 
how it w: “ii possible —— 7 c “ery Pe w ~ per- Physical beauty rarely associates itself with 
sons at a distance. I gave him all the explana- ai akiine: aa ate Sea 
tion I could, but it was to him such a nn seo | great mental ability; but still there have heen 
that he actually tied a string to the chip, hung | ™@ny notable exceptions. 
it round his neck, and wore it for some time. Miss Lander was rather pretty and feminine 

For several days after, we frequently saw him| jn the face, but Miss Sedgwick, Miss Parque 
surrounded by a crowd, who were listening with | \fiss Leslie, and the late Anna Maria and Jane 
intense interest while he told them of the won-| Porter, the contrary. One of the Misses Porter 
ders which this chip had performed. | had a forehead as high as that of an intellectua 
| man. 

We never knew of any very talented man wii 
was admired for his personal beauty. Pope was 
very homely; Dr. Johnson was no better: Mit 
| beau was the ugliest man in France, and yet be 
| was the greatest favorite with the ladies. 

I remember riding once in Scotland toa place| Women more frequently prize men for thei 
—I cannot pronounce it; I pronounced it once, | sterling qualities of the mind than men do wo 
| and they laughed at me; I can spell it,—A-u-c-h-| en. Dr. Johnson chose a woman who h 
t-e-r-m-u-c-h-t-y. A man came to me at the] scarcely an idea above an oyster. He thougit 
11 adybank Junction, and took me six miles in a} her the loveliest creature in existence, if we maf 
fly—a one-horse cab. As we sat together, I no-! judge by the inscription he left on her tomb. 


on 
INTELLECTUAL PEOPLE. 








< +> i 
GRATITUDE. 
Mr. Gough, the temperance lecturer, tells, with 
| much effect, this incident from his experience: 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


size of the many hundred years they 


have stood | self, long ago, drove on, with a broad grin on 

there.”’ | his face, and an evident relish of the fact that 
Dear old trees! I often think of you, and of | he was “giving the boys a good time.” 

| the nice ‘‘curds and whey”’ we used to eat under| And the boys—ragged little street-urchins— 

| the shadow of your great branches. | who had followed the cart nobody 


Aunt DOLty. 

















A f Wea ‘ knew how 
afl NN CB yy ti, vAA | long, and who numbered over a half-dozen, 
(Agate TO = were indeed having a good time. 
(CHILDRENS GOUUMN) For the Companion. | With pants (what little of that article they 
possessed) rolled above their knees, and heads 
= A NOVEL BATH. |and shoulders as bare as their tired little feet, 
It had been an intensely hot day; one of the | they placed themselves near enough to catch 
kind when one feels a longing for sea-breezes | the sparkling water, and indeed lifted up their 
and hard cool sands; or, failing in that desire, at | feet to get the full force of the shower. 
least a touch of cold water on head and feet. On they went, laughing, shouting, dripping 
Thad been detained in New York until five | wet, and ‘‘cool as cucumbers.”’ 
o'clock, and hurrying at last through one of the| Some of them would dodge completely under 
broad upper avenues, I beheld a sight which | the waterfall, and emerge like a half-drowned 
made me not only laugh heartily, but caused—I | rat; others filled their brimless caps with the 
will boldly confess mild longing in my | cool liquid, and then covered their hands with 
heart that J, too, ‘*be in it,’’ as the chil- | the same. 
dren say. | Al! were having a merry, jolly time, and hot, 
One of those large street sprinkling-carts came | tired, dusty and panting as I was, the sight re- 
» | slowly down the avenue, generously wetting and | freshed me in no little degree. 
cooling the dusty stones far and near. 
The driver, a large good-natured fellow 
had not forgotten that he had been 





— 
+> 











For the Companion. 

A PUSSY-CAT’S PICNIC. 
A pussy-cat’s picnic! did ever you hear 
Of anything yet that was half so queer? 
But the birdies began it, and this was the way 
It happened. One beautiful morning last May 
Wee Susie came running: “Oh, look, mamma, pease, 
At the drate lot of birdies out under the trees!” 
it—a 
could 


So mamma looked quickly, and one seldom sees 
Such a party of blackbirds, and “chick-a-dee-dees,” 
And robins, too, strutting so proudly about, 

As much as to say, ‘Master Blackbirds, 7’m out. 
Your black coats are well, in their way, I suppose 
But then /’m more stylish, as every one knows.” 





(Of course Robin thought this, but said not a word, 

For he knew that if Blackbird such dreadful things 
heard, 

He would hunt up that nest in the tall elder tree, 

And kill the dear little birds, quick as could be.) 


, who 
a boy him- | 


soon as I reached home, but after all, the street- 
| boys had the most fun out of theirs. 
sale a Seneca 

For the Companion. 
But all at once, Susie, in childish surprise 
At the new thought just flashing through merry 
blue eyes, 

Said, “Mamma, they’re having a pitnit, I fink, 
Wiz nuffin to eat, and nuffin to drink, 
’Cept worms and fings. Mamma, say, tan’t I, pease, 
Just frow a few sudar-plums under the trees ?”’ 


“WHO BROKE THE EGGS?” 


But all in.a moment she gave such a cry! 

For pussy, our pussy, 80 naughty and sly, 

Had crept through the hedge, and before 
see 


How to stop her, had caught a poor chick-a-dee-dee. 


we could 


Then quicker than wink, she was over the wall; 
So ’twas “‘pussy-cat’s picnic,” you see, after all. 
a 


For the Companion. 
“CURDS AND WHEY.” 


I had a letter from a friend in London the 
other day, and he says,— 

“Don’t you remember how nice the curds and 
whey tasted that we children used to eat more 
than sixty years ago in St. James’ Park?’’ } 

Oh, don’* i remember ali about it! 

Icouldn’t have been more than four years old 
then, but I thought myself quite a young lady, 
because I wore ‘‘tippet, and sleeves, and beaver 
gloves,’’ and ate my lunch in St. James’ Park,— 
that fashionable place where kings, and queens, 
and earls, and dukes, and all the great folks, 
ride and drive every day. 

But I don’t think they any of them enjoyed 
that grand old park more than we girls and boys 
did our ‘‘Spring Garden” corner of it. 

There the herd of sleek, beautiful cows stood 
in the shade of those fine old trees patiently 
chewing the cud, while the neat, rosy-cheeked | “O Jack! I think it's the meanest thing! 
milk-maids in nice clean gowns, and white aprons | . What do you think has happened to-day? 

a : - Some one has broken my beautiful eggs, 
and caps, drew the foaming milk into large white | dail abbey doar like hon away! 
wooden pails. | Wont you come down from the hayloft, Jack? 

The wide, polished brass hoops glittered inthe | What are you laughing about up there? 
sunshine as they carried the milk to the long | If any one ever had stolen your hen, 
tables placed under the trees. I wouldn’t act as if J didn’t care! 

There it was poured into large, white, shallow 
bowls or pans, just warm enough to be turned 
by “rennet’’ into delicious ‘‘eurds and whey.” 

The maids at the tables with large spoons 
carefully dipped out the quivering curd into 
dainty little bowls, pouring new milk over it, 
and handing it to their eager little customers, 
who for one penny had a splendid lunch “fresh 
from the cow.” 











“T’m going to fix such a nice new nest, 
And Greyling will lay some more eggs in it. 
Wont you come down, just a moment, please, 
And show me a little how to begin it?” 
Hark! who is that saying a “cluck-cluck-cluck!” 
As sober old Greyling comes out to sight? 
And what does our ‘‘Pussie”’ so speedily see 
That is making her small hands clap in delight? 
“T wish I knew who had done such a thing 
As to break my eggs! Did you say you knew? 
Then, Jack, you're just the awfullest boy 
If you don’t tell me! Ah! who, Jack, who? 
You say you saw them breaking my eggs? 
To think you would stay there and let them do it! 
Well, one thing’s certain, I'll tell papa, | 
And the guilty people shall surely rue it! 


Lo! there are the ‘guilty people” at last. 

“Who broke the eggs and rifled the nest?” 
Only a dozen little wee chicks, 

Yellow and white on wings and on breast. 
| Break the eggs? why shouldn't they, pray, 

When their bills and bodies grew strong and stout? 
So Pussie thinks, as she feeds each pet, 

“T am so glad that the thieves came out!” 

MARY D. BRINE. 





a + . i ——— 
Then Nancy, our girl, would take us to have a 
nearer look at the gentle cows, and we would For the Companion. | tent himself with such food as we chose to give 


stroke their soft, velvety noses, and thank them 
for the nice curds and whey they had given us. 

Why, it seemed almost like being in the coun- 
try to us little ‘‘cockneys.”’ 

A race over the broad, smooth gravel avenues 
and walks of the park, and a look at the splendid 
carriages, with their prancing horses, that rolled 
by, and the ladies and gentlemen on their beau- 
tiful, high-spirited horses, with their richly- 
dressed footmen riding just so many feet behind | 


him. 
COONIE. | But we were mistaken. 
“Here’s a new pet for you, Mary,” said my | 


brother, ente ring the house, and laying a “baby | 
raccoon,” as he called it, in my lap. 
Ishrank from the ugly-looking creature, but 


Coonie could get his 
dainty bits independently of us, and he did so. 
We unfastened him every day, and allowed 
| him to walk on the shore with us 
One day when we were walking there followed 
when my brother told me that our dogs, Trip | by Coonie, we missed him, and retracing our 
and Tige, had killed the mother coon and left steps, found him sitting on a small rock with his 
the little orphan coon unprotected, I was moved | tail hanging over into the water. 
to compassion. 





| “Coonie is up to some new game,” said my 
them, finished our morning ramble on those We prepared a soft nest in a box for it, and) brother; “‘let’s watch him.’ We waited but a 


lovely summer days in St. Park. from that time did the best for our pet that we | few moments when there wasa jerk and aspring, 
In this letter, which has brought to my mind | could with our limited knowledge of raccoon life and Coonie was upon the dry land with a crab 
the nice times we used to have in the old Park | and its requirements. 
sO many years ago, this friend says, ‘‘Our old We learned to love Coonie, as we called him, 
‘Spring Garden’ corner is still there, and a few | and he was apparently fond of us, but woe to | 
cows,—in the course of nature not the same. | the chicken that went too near its kennel! 
“And what was then a field with trees is now | The squawking would soon cease when Coonie | 
a charming labyrinth of lawns, clumps of rare | settled himself upon his hind legs and took the | 
plants, and the choicest specimens of woodlawn | chicken in his fore paws to his mouth. 
beauty from every clime. Coonie was with us two years, aud during that 
“Towering above all are still some of the an-| time we spent one summer on the sea-coast. would be compelled to force him back to his 
cient monarchs of the park; but they are going, While there he had no opportunity to capture kennel, where he would spend the remainder of 
and their shortened trunks tell in their enormous | chickens, and we thought he would have to con- | 


James’ 


clinging to his tail. 

The crab was eaten with evident relish, and 
every day after this Coonie hung his tail in the 
water for a bait, and usually secured his crab, 
and after eating it would follow us home in the 
best of moods, a perfect model of a coon. 

But when the crabs refused the bait, as they 
sometimes did, he was ill-tempered, and we 





the day in sullen silence, MARY MONTREAL. 





To be sure, Lenjoyed the luxury of a bath as | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
OM 


POETICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


An ornamental shelf am IT, 

Which often on the wall you spy. 

A very popular game is this, 

Which children never think amiss. 

A land am IT that’s quite well known; 
In North America ‘tis shown, 

When you're asleep you think of me, 
And [I'm the vision that you see. 

And I'ma kind of forest tree, 

With aromatie bark on me. 7 


To the picnic go the wagons, 
Down the long and dusty lane; 
Hitched before them are my finals, 
Tugging hard, with might and main. 
In the wagons, my initials 
Play, with many a varied strain, 
Till the woods with music ringing, 
Echo back the glad refrain. 


ELGIE SCHELL. 


2. 


SUBTRACTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Remove to study from fickle, and leave a moment. 

Remove a part of your body from dwelt, and 
leave a color. 

Remove an animal from a clergyman, and leave a 
tail. 

Remove the name of a tragedy from medicinal 
washes, and leave fields, 

Now add all these words you have subtracted, and 
make prudence, F. 8. F. 


3. 


DIAMOND, IN A REVERSED RHOMBOID. 


RuompBorp—Reading from left to right. 


Down, Across. 
1, A consonant. Form. 
2, In like manner. 2, A musical drama, 


3, A watering place. 
4, Uncovers. 

v, A sil. 

, To attend, 
Cunning. 

8, A parent. 

9, A vowel. 





DIAMOND. 
1 and 5, Consonants, 
2, To uncover. 
3, A fish. 
4, Part of the head, 
“CYRIL DEANE.” 


4. 
PUZZLE QUOTATION, 
1(word), A preposition with a sense of connection. 
9 


2, A supreme vice of disposition. 

A preposition, and suggests direction. 

An adjective, and relates to nobody. 

5, The same as my first. 

6, A supreme virtue. 

7, A preposition. 

8, An adjective, and relates to everybody. 

My whole is extracted from a famous State paper. 
tL. Ke 


al od 


5. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES 


1, To strike an attitude; that which puzzles. 2, 
Long part of a tool; a kind of sore. 3, Covered 
with spots; an apparition. 4, Bent piece of iron; a 
general’s name. 5, Flesh for food; verse or meas- 
ure. 6, An evangelist; profit or gain. 7, Discov- 
ered; an insect. 8, A title; a chemical substance. 
9, Inordinate desire; brightness. 10, A romance; 
an ex-president. 11, A border; to roll or wallow. 
12, Committed wrong; small coals. Lucius. 


6. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 





— —— the editions would have been 

I feared the vessel could —— —— in so 
storm. 

The children were so 

they could not 

Long 





a 





for the same toys that 








have elapsed since ——— 


7. 


OMNIBUS WORD. 


was built. 
B. 


In a word of four letters denoting a fruit, find a 
plant, a part of the body, a knork, an animal, a veg- 
etable, a prefix, an important time,and verbs mean- 
ing to gather, to diminish, the plural of verb to be, 
and a state of equality. 





Conundrum. 
Why may every tenant consider his landlord as a 
son? Because he bears toward him a parental (pay- 
rental) relation. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Sugar, straw, June, winter, bar, choke, bane, 
bear, goose, thimble, tea, ink, wolf, sheep, snow, 
soap, silver, coral, buffalo, cow, black, blue, hack, 
crow, pigeon, partridge, box, rasp, cloud, bay. 


2 SHOES 4. A cg F 
HUMAN B URN 8 
OMEGA STRAITS 
EAGER 8 NIP §E 
SNARE s T vy 


3. B-e above op-pressing those beneath vou (1), 
Almsgiving never made any man poor, nor rob- 
hery rich, nor prosperity wise. Aey-words: Slam, 
give, gin, never, mad, man, pan, honor, boor, berry, 
corn, rip, sir, rose, pity, yew. 
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EXCESSIVE EATING. 
“T live to eat,’ was said to an old Grecian sage. 


*T eat to live,” was his reply. Now it is a well- 


known law that pleasure fails us in proportion as it 


is sought as an end. Socrates was right when he 
told the Athenians that, after all, Le 
more real pleasure from his plain food than they did | 
from their richer viands, 


luxurious got 


But there is another fact in the case,—that people 
who live while those who eat to | 
apoplexy, heart-complaint, 
or pulmonary congestion, has suddenly ended the 
lives of the 

Most 
three 


small eaters, 


to eat, eat to die; 
live, live on long after 
former, 

great eaters die in their 
and ten. The long livers 
Even in families remarkable 


prime. Few pass 


score years are the 
for lon 
vevity, it is mainly those who are temperate in eat- 
inherit their birthright. 

Says a medical writer in the Merald of Meath,’ i 
IxX7z, I British 
Library, reading up the subject of longevity, in the 


ing whe 


spent some months in the Museum 
literature of which that library is surprisingly rich. 
I was st 
Where 


remarkable 


ruck with the testimony on this very point. 
anything was known of the habits of 
for 
uniformly that he 

He adds, 


dligest more 


a per- | 


on longevity, it came out almost 


was a very smail eater.” 

“It isa constant drain on the vitality to 
food than is necessary to run the ma- 

Where one dies of too much drink, ten die 

of too much food.” 


chine, 
—+ 

COWS AND CHILDREN 

Coops of live chickens have 

ippurtenanee., The stable with 

later effort in the way of land luxury 

Words deseribes how the 


AT SEA, 
always been a ship 
a live cow in it isa 
atsea. Good 
nautical mooley serves to 


amuse as well as feed the little passengers: 


The youngsters who happen to be on board have 
their own amusements in the games and sports of 
children. ‘To these juveniles, the cow is an object 
of much interest. The poor animal, which is re- 
quired for the sake of its milk, occupies (as we have 
seen it) a booth at the corner of one of the paddle- 
boxes 

Phere, well-bedded, and tied up, cow-fashion, it 
is observed munching its food with the most perfect 
plocidity; although a thousand miles from home, ptr 
the sea all around with long sweeping waves, mi; ght 
be supposed to disturb its equanimity. For air, it 
has acdoor with the upper part left open. 

Stretching over the lower half-door, the children 
look in and make their comments on the comforta- 
able quarters, speak of the nice smell of the hay, 
and wonder if the cow is ever seasick. We have sel- 
dom seen a fractious child in arms who has not been 
soothed by being treated to a look at the cow. 

Vhis practice of taking cows to sea is one of the 
luxuries of modern travelling. A concern such as 
the Cunard has an establishment of cows at Liver 
pool and New York, and there is a change of ani 
nals each voyage. A eurious life is that of a cow. 

lwelve days browsing in a field and stretching its 

rs, and the next twelve crossing the Atlantic. If 
‘ of these cows could write the story of its life, it 
might tell of having crossed the Atlantic a hundred 
and tifty times, and seen a good deal of the world, 





+ 
A KNIGHTLY 


ability 


EXPLOLT. 
The and skill to manage 
if the 
a great 


a horse almost as 


animal were a part of one’s self may often be 


advantage, especially if joined to unusual 





coolness. One 


Los Ang 


quickness and 
related by the 





stirring 
reles (Cal.) Eve 


example i 
ning Eupre ss 


San Dieg genuine heroine in a young 
Indy named Miss M: iy Lawrence. Last Tuesday a 
band of wild eattle were being driven through the 
treets, When one of them singled out a child at play 
and started for it. The vaquero, who was drunk, 
tumbled from his horse as he attempted to turn the 
furious animal. At this moment Miss Lawrence 


FO POSSESSES A f 


eame along, and taking in the situation at a glance, 
sprang into the vacant saddle, ran down the wild 
steer, threw her shawl over ita head just as it was 


about to gore the chile l,and taking advantage of the 
confusion of the beast, rode up to the child, and 
. ut leaving her saddle, reached to it and lifted 












| Mrs. E.S. 


Colorado about two years 


| lowed the 


THE 


| it into her lap, and then carried it off in safety. | 
This was not only a genuine act of heroism, but an | 
exhibition of horsemanship such as few, if any, in | 
this section could equal. That young lady deserves | 
nu medal, both as the most expert equestrienne in | 
these parts, and asa lady whose courage and pres- 





ence of mind are only equalled by her skill as a} 
rider, | 
a | 
| 

WHAT ENERGY ACCOMPLISHED, 


| way, 


The following narrative of a two years’ work by 
Sargent shows what 2 woman with brains 
and energy may do: | 
She and her husband, a barber, left Bangor for | 
ago, and when the great 
rush for Leadville began, they left Denver and fol- 
tide. Arriving at Leadville, the prices 
for shelter were so great that they constructed a 
cabin out of sheeting, and in front put out signs 
inviting customers to each of their occupations. 

In the rear portion Mrs. Sargent carried on the 
dressmaking business, and in the front her husband 
plied his trade. They prospered fairly, and in their 
spare time, with their own hands, chopped trees 
and prepared logs for a new residence. 

Before their joint work began to bear them a liv- | 
ing anda comfortable income, the husband, a con- | 
sumptive, died, leaving the wife to fight the battle | 
of life alone, and how well fitted she fortunately 
was for the work is attested to-day by her posses- 


sions. 

She invested her earnings in the purchase of lots, | 
then very cheap, and in erecting thereon small | 
houses, which were in demand, and at high rates of | 
rent. 

By this means her invested capital soon came back 
to her, doubled and quadrupled, and to-day she is 
the owner of seven houses and lots in various parts 
of the city. 

The rent coming to her from these establishments 
aggregates a very handsome sum, and places the 
plucky little woman on the highway to wealth. In 
addition to this ae she owns a controlling in- 
terest in a mining claim, which is liable any day to 
make her a bonanza queen. 

She is still carrying on the dressmaking business, | 
Which has become large and profitable, besides hav- | 
ing a handsome income for her superintendence of 
Frankle & Butler's Palace of Fashion, her skill and 
taste in this line making her services very valuable. 


+ 
FIGHT WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 
An Alal 


colored men 


tma paper reports a combat between two 
alligator. The men were 
Jackson, when the alligator made 
about ten feet from the boat. 


and a huge 
fishing on Lake 
his appearance 


His gatorship, nothing daunted by the presence of 
the boat and the use of the paddles, made a desper- 
ate attack upon them, succeeding in getting his head 
over the gunwale of the boat; but the furious blows 
dealt him drove him off, only to return and repeat 
the attack the second and third time before they 
reached the shore. 

Determined, however, to have fresh meat, it con- 
tinued the pursuit. Following the party to the 
shore, it got alongside and remained quiet. One of 
the men ran up to a house near by and obtained an 
axe. 

The first blow dealt the monster enraged him. and 
with one ilirt of his tail threw the boat high upon 
the land. The men sueceeded in killing him, and 
his hide is now in the city being tanned, and meas- 
ured sixteen feet in length. Upon being opened 
there were found four live terrapins, three lightwood 
knots, a lot of moss and mud, 











s 
“WHEN IT RAINS?” 

That class who excuse their neglect of church ser- 
vices by alleging their fondness for worshipping 
God in nature may read with profit the following: 

A new student had come to the university, and 
some time after his arrival he called to see Prof. 
Tholuck. After a while the professor asked him 
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TO O MOTHERS. 


MELLIN'S FOOD, FOR INFANTS 


AND INVALIDS, 


is an entirely soluble, non- Hite article of diet, suit- 
ed to the most delicate stomach,and recommended by the 


Ladies, do you want to be strong, healthy and beau- | 


tiful? Then use sein Bitters. (Communicated. 





Upon snvestigqntion, we find that M: udame Row- 
ley’s Medicated Toilet Mask is recommended by eminent | 
medical experts to be the only rational means for beauti- 
fying and preserving the complexion, A descriptive treat- | highest medical authority as the ve ry best substitute for 
ise, containing testimony of well-known society ladies, is | 4 mother’ ae UA r oLe VESTIM 

vd gr nusly by The Toilet Mask Co. ad- ONY. 
miiled gratuiton ly by The Toilet Mask C o., 1164 Broad Dr. Evstace Smith, Physician to the Lgndon Dispen- 
New York. { Communicated. sary for Sick Children, says: “MELLIN’S FOOD is }y 
far the best of any with which Iam aqui minted. It seenis 
to agree equally well with children whether they are 
healthy or dised ised, and is well borne as a rule by the 
youngest infants.’ 

BERKELEY HILL, M. B., Assistant Surgeon to the Uy 
versity College Hospital, London, says: “On several oce:\- 
sions I have been able tosave life by a Ma ring MEL- 
LIN’S FOOD to cliildren who were unable to digest a: 
other kind of Food that had been tried. IT have not met 
with an instance where MELLIN’S FOOD did not agree 
with the patient; and it has always proved a very nour- 
ishing and digestible article of diet for infants.’ 
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Interior and Treasury, 25 Complete Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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.B. CHAPM AN, Madison, Indiana. 
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Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular. Perma- 
nent and profitable employe nt for ladies. Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION,—All Corsets manufac tured 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
information of any infringements sent to my address will 
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PAL WANE 


AND BLEACHER 


is in use in thousands of families in the United States, 
South America, Canada, Europe and Australia, A test 
of it will establish its merit in any household. It will 
accomplish what no other washer has ever done. It 
cleanses thoroughly and bleaches perfectly, without 
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an distance the best horse in 
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where he went to church. 

“Oh,” said he, “I do not attend preaching! In- 
stead of confining myself to the four walls of a 
building, I go out into the green tields and under 
the lofty arches of the forest trees. I listen to the 
singing of the birds, and the countless melodies of 
God’s creatures, whe re everything that has breath 
prai the Lord.’ 

The professor 
for a while, 
asked him, 








allowed him to go on in this strain 
and when he had finished he quietly 
“But what do you do when it rains? 

a —- 
MAN, 


incidents on which Diogenes would 


AN HONEST 

One of those 

have delighted to turn his lighted lantern happened 
recently at Milford, Mass.: 

Mr. Hiram A. Goodrich, a leading grocer 

selling out his stock prey 

looking over his old 


who is 
ratory to leaving town, in 
accounts found that when he 
bought his stand of Mr. Samuel Rockwood a mistake 
of some forty-six dollars had been made in his favor 
in carrying out the price of some flour. The mis- 










take was made fifteen yea wo by the man who 
made an inventory of the stock, but Mr. Goodrich 
ligured up the interest, and found that with the orig- 


inal amount he owed Mr. 
dred and fifty dollars. This was tendered him, but 
Mr. Rockwood would accept only the principal. 
Such a ease of honesty should be put on record by 
people who are continually erying about the deteri- 
oration of morals, 
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A PERFECT PUN. 
the English wit, characterized the 
following as the most perfect pun he knew: 

In Mrs. Hamilton's “Lectures on Edueation,” a 
story is told of a school-girl who, during her exam- 
ination, insisted on miscalling the word patriarchs— 
partridges. “Oh,” was the comment of an auditor, 
“she makes game of the patriarchs.” 





Sydney Smith, 


a 


A COUNTRYMAN saw, for the first time, a school- 
girl going through some of her gymnastic exercises 
for the amusement of the little ones at home. After 
gazing at her with looks of interest and commisera- 
tion for a while, he asked a boy near by “if that gal 
had tits.”” “No,” replied the lad, contemptuously, 
“that’s gvmnasties.”” “Oh, “tis, hey?’ said the ver- 
dant. ‘How long has she had ’em?” 















authority—Doctor, how is a 
a mushroom from a toadstool? Scien- 
—By eating it. If you live, it is a 
if you die, it is a toadstool, 
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tific authority 
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toekwood over one hun- | 
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WE CAN’T TALK 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every laugh 
exposes them. In order not to beashamed of them, iet us 

use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, which is sure way ge an and warrants 
to keep them white and spotless. No tartar ean encrust | ed. f the fi i 
them, no canker affect the enamel, no species of decay ee 
infest the dental bone, if SOZODONT 
It isa botanical preparation, and its beneficial effects on 
the teeth and guins are marvellous, as it removes all dis- 
colorations, and renders the gums hard and rosy, 
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CHOCOLATES, 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 
Breakfast Cocoa, 


Having stood the test for nearly a century, they 
are noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 
Delicious Qualities. 
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